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LEATHER 


for shoes of 

character 
and long 
service 


Your usual shoe shop 
can supply you 


Makers: Wm. Paul Ltd. 


Oak Tannery, Leeds IDEAL FOR GOLF & WALKING SHOES 











Basil Street 
Dotel 


hnightsbridge 


Has every Modern Convenience. 


150 Rooms. 


Noteworthy for its 
Distinction and Position 


Unique Spacious Lounge for Wedding and other Receptions. 





Telegrams : “* SPOTLESS, LONDON.” SLOANE 3411 (12 lines.) 

















For all ‘ Long’ Drinks 


polling’ 


NATURAL 
MINERAL WATER 


is the perfect basis. 





Blends as well with Gin, as with Whisky. 











« oy) See 
BY APPO INTMENT 


FOR THE BEST WORK USE 


PARIPAN 


ENAMELS 
GLOSSY AND FLAT 


‘BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE.’ 


PARIPAN LiInIiTed LONDON 




















THE LARGE FAMILY 


There are 1,100 poor boys and girls under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


1,100 of them—few people realise what that 
means ; 1,100 children taken from poor and 
unhealthy surroundings; 3,300 meals to be 
prepared every day; and, of course, all 
the 1,100 children have to be educated. 


WILL YOU PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO HELP THESE LITTLE ONES ? 
LEGACIES ARE MOST URGENTLY SOLICITED 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
President : H.R.H. The Duke of Kent. 




















CADOGAN HOTEL 


SLOANE STREET LONDON 


Telephone : Sloane 7141. 


Situated centrally in the West End, overicoking Gardens, and within a few 

minutes of Victoria Station, Hyde Park and Piccadilly. Private Suites. Bedrooms 

with private bathrooms and toilets. Telephone in all rooms. Renowned for 
Cuisine and Service. 


Fully Licensed. Wedding Receptions. 





“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d. Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2d. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “* COUNTRY 
Lirz,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 
—No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. Tel.: Vic. 3120. 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request. 

MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 


FPENCING.—all types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 552, Gates Catalogue 556.— 
Write BovuLTon & Paul, LTD., Norwich. 


A TIMBER HOME is always dry, cool in 
summer, warm in winter. Designs to 
any size from £50. Many plans and photo- 
graphs are shown in Catalogue 489.—Write 
BouLTon & PAUL, LtTD., Norwich. 
URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles. Write to 
Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 
Wwe specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers, 
Hopper bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, etc.—Messrs. “‘ SPADE 
SCRAPERS,” Wappenham, Towcester. 
EVENING SHOES re-covered just like 
new—satin, crepe or brocade, 11/-, with 
your material, 7/6. Patterns on application. 
—GALLOPS, 108, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 
(Est. 1906.) 
MENIATURES exquisitely painted on 
ivory, from any photograph; one 
guinea; approval; by artist holding Royal 
Academy family record. OLD FAMILY 
MINIATURES carefully restored, 
duced.— VALERIE, 68a, The Hill, 
8.W.19. 


CORONATION GIFTS 
COMBINATIONS of any STYLE and PERIOD 


Manufacturers, Designres and Wood-Carvers, 
GOODMAN, 38, Londesborough Road, N.16 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 81, Ge. Portland St., W.! 


repro- 
London, 














GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued.) 


REDGING.—Mud and 
from lakes, ponds, reservoirs and 
rivers by Patent Dredger. New lakes and 
ponds made. Over 40 years experience ; 
enquiries invited ; estimates given.— PERCY 
GRUNDY, Kettering. 


TAILORING 


*““W70U have beaten the Chinese at copying,”’ 
writes a customer. Send your 
favourite suit or sports jacket and we will 
copy it exactly in any of our John Peel 
Tweeds. Prices: suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, 
57s. 6d. Particulars and patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNES’, 68, Wigton, Cumberland. 


weeds dredged 


DOG FOOD 
WHOLEMEAL BISCUIT — BROKEN. 
GREAT ECONOMY DOW FOOD. 
Real quality, very 18/6 ewt. 
earriage paid station. — MILLs, 
Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


nutritious ; 
ARGYLE 


SHOOTING 


RACTICE and coaching shooting by 
actual winner London Gun Club, £25 
cup, and £200 cash at “ Blue Rocks,” 1920. 
Prospectus, ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald 
Farm Shooting School (400 acres), Boreham 
Wood. (Tel.: Elstree 1180.) 


HORSE FOR SALE 


AY MARE, 7 years, 15 hands, regularly 

hunted, splendid jumper, fast, sound ; 

sold as too small for owner.—G. MAXWELL, 
Sudborough, Northants. 


COALS 


ENTLEMEN, SAVE MONEY ON 

COAL! Buy direct from the Colliery 

at Wholesale Prices. Small trucks delivered 

anywhere. Coke and anthracite, too. Best 

quality fuels at less cost.—Write now for 

prices.— BUCKLE COLLIERY Co., 84, Hales, 
Cheltenham. 


APPOINTMENTS AND 
SITUATIONS 


REQUIRED, 

CLERK, Country 
rience ; management, agriculture, repairs, 
development, accounts, correspondence. 
Estate sold ; now free. Excellent references. 
Age thirty-nine ; married.—** A. 9839.” 


as MANAGER or 
Estate ; life expe- 


post 


LERIC with voice trouble seeks POST ; 

trained mechanic ; apprenticeship estate 

carpenter manager ; private income ; motor ; 
energetic ; highest references.—** A. 9838.”" 





GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 


Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 

SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 


GARDEN 

swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 

hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 

ROWLAND BrRoOs., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 

London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


ensures perfect privacy 
The only woven fence 
gaps.—FERNDEN 
LTD., 


FFERNSCREEN 
and protection. 
showing no unsightly 
FENCING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Bridge Street, Guildford. 
Rustic HOUSES, Arches, _ Fencing, 
-ergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, 
Manchester. 





LIVE STOCK, PETS, ETC. 





Kirklington Herd 
of 


Aberdeen Angus 


THE PROPERTY OF 
LADY ROBINSON 
_ 
YOUNG BULLS AND 
HEIFERS FOR SALE 


>» 


INSPECTION BY APPOINT- 
MENT INVITED 
x) 


Apply to: 
A. H. GALBRAITH 


Estate Office, Kirklington Hall, 
Nr. Newark, Notts. 








STAMP COLLECTING 





ISPERSING Choice collection EARLY, 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one-third catalogue. Superb seleetions on 

— K,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18. 


GOLF 


OLF CLUBS.—Gentleman has for DIS- 
POSAL new matched set of Super 
Apollo steel-shafted “The Fairway” golf 
clubs, comprising eight matched and num- 
bered super rustless irons stamped flight 
distance. Driver, brassie and spoon ; lovely 
balanced clubs. Accept £5; full approval. 
New hooded bag (cost 28s. 6d.), 17s. 6d.— 
COUSINS, 3, South Street, Walsall. 


RIDING WEAR 


BREECH ES, BOOTS, JACKETS, 

Jerseys, Shirts, Whips, Ladies’, Men’s 
and Children’s. Send for illustrated Price 
List.—ALKIT, Riding Specialists, Cambridge 
Circus, W.C.2. 


GUNS 


GPENS. — Gradual payments. Finest 
quality weapons direct from Makers 

established over 200 years. List Free.— 

THOMAS WILD, Gun Works, Birmingham. 





ANY SUPERIOR SPORTING 
and MICROSCOPES. 
—CHARDS, Pawnbrokers 
Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


GUNS 
Stamp for list. 
and Specialists, 


JEWELLERY 





CARTIERurp 


175 NEW BOND STREET W1 


JEWELS VALUED 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 
OR 


PURCHASED 
FOR 
CASH 














Do hunting men read ? 





If so, they are reading 


AND SADDLE 


WRITTEN 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, W.C.2 


THE 


PEeeec 1 
es OO Bs te Oe 


& ILLUSTRATED 


J. 


HORSE 


BY 


McBRY 


A neWw 
Peter Scott book 








A BIRD 
IN THE BUSH 





A BIRD IN 





THE BUSH 


By E. Hilton Young 
(Lord Kennet) 
Illustrated by Peter Scott 
Ordinary Edition 10s. 6d. 


Limited Edition 2 gns. 


rom Country Life 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE”? should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NewNES, LTD., 8/11, SOUTHAMPTON 


StrREEtT, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
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AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





Extending to a Ridge of the South Downs. 
THE LAVINGTON PARK ESTATE, SUSSEX, 2,620 


Fifteen miles from the sea at Bognor Regis. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS 


Rising to 750 ft. the 

Estate commands 

glorious views and 

is famed for its sport- 

ing and high-flying 
birds. 





The 
GEORGIAN MANSION 
was for many years 
the home of the late 
Lord Woolavington. It 
is approached by fine 
drives, and contains: 
Hall, four reception 
rooms, billiard room, 
beautiful galleried ball- 
room (50ft. long), nine- 
teen prineipal bed and 
dressing rooms, eight 
bathrooms, excellent 

staff quarters. 


, 





THE GEORGIAN MANSION DATING FROM 1794. 


TWELVE SMALLER 
RESIDENCES, 
INCLUDING THE DOWER 
HOUSE (BEECHWOOD) 
AND A CHARMING 
LITTLE TUDOR HOUSE 
IN PERFECT PRESERVA- 
TION. 








NINE FARMS. 
SEVERAL SMALL HOLD- 
INGS AND A_ GREAT 
NUMBER OF SUPERIOR 
COTTAGES, INCLUDING 

THE VILLAGE OF : . ‘ > 


NORWOOD HOUSE. GRAFFHAM. 





Extensive oak, pine, and 
beech Woodlands, Commons 


and Downlands. 


To be offered for Sale by jf Ae : 
Auction at Chichester in y 
February (unless _pre- 
viously sold privately). 


we 


5 
— b) ii 
! wre EF 
; LEI, iy ee 
Maihly “See 
Solicitors : 
Messrs. WITHERS &.- CO., 
4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 


Se es 


Auctioneers : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. 





BEECHWOOD HOUSE. PERROTTS. 


‘ i 

LJ lattarattQs WW eanseers, 
Ls aed i 

fr ane 





ACRES 


One of the finest Residential and Sporting Properties in Southern England. In the lovely country between Petworth and Chichester. 


Electricity and water 
supplies. 


Central heating. 
Stables and Garages. 


Ten Cottages. 


TERRACED 
PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, 
putting and bowling 
greens, wonderful old 
walled garden, ranges of 
heated — glass. Head 


gardener’s house, 


. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 








Telephone ; 
Mayfair (10 lines. 

















Post Free. 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Regent —_- 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


4, 


ALBANY 


COURT 


NICHOLAS 


(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


YARD, PICCADILLY, 


W.1: 1, STATION 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


““Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


ROAD, READING 





SUSSEX 


Within a short drive of Eastbourne. 


SECLUDED, ¥ 


ET CONVENIENT SITUA’ 


OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


OVERLOO 


KING A LARGE ESTATI 





Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, 


Albany Court Yard, Piceac 


PION. 


Seven bed, bath, three 
reception rooms, 
Main electric light and 


water. 
FARMERY AND 
FINE OLD BARN. 


Charming gardens, 
excellent’ pasture and 
woodland, 

FOR SALE with 
about 


20 ACRES 
lilly, W.1. 





WEST SURREY 


CLOSE TO PRETT 


Y VILLAGE 


AND GOLF COURSE. 


MODERN ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE, 


splendidly built, now 


FOR SALE at half origi 





NICHOLAS, 4, 


Albany Court 


Yard, Piccadilly, 


nal cost. 
Eight bed, three 
baths, panelled 
billiard room, theatre 
or ball room. 
GARAGE. 


Company's electric 
light and gas. 


MATURED 
GARDENS. 


Tennis lawn, ete. 


I's ACRES 


(more land if wanted). 


wil, 


HUNTING DISTRICT 


THIS FINE OLD QUEEN R 





Eight bedrooms, two 
baths, three reception 
rooms. 


Main electric light. 


water and drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. 
Walled - in kitchen 
garden lawns, flower 
garden and paddocks. 


9 ACRES IN ALL. 
PRICE £3,500 
Ready to step into. 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, 


LONDON 


ANNE 


Is 


ESIDENCE 


ABOUT 60 MILES FROM 


FOR SALE. 


Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





FISHING, SH 


FOR SALE a capital RESIDENTIAL 


drive and lodge. 
Twelve bedrooms, 
two baths, five re- 
ception. 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Attractive grounds, 
walled garden, tennis 

court. 
GARAGE. 
STABLING 
and COTTAGES. 
Two farms, valuable 
woodlands. 


1 mile of Fishing. 





NICHOLAS, 4, 


OOTING 


HEREFORD-MONMOUTH BORDER. 


Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


AND SPORTING ESTATE of just under 
400 ACRES. with fine old Georgian house, well placed in timbered park, avenue, 





















Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





WAL 
ANO 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
AND FARMHOUSE 


Photos and orders to view 







LED KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THER FARM OF 


EITHER 10 OR 231 


of the WINKWORTH 


97 


Agents, 


ACRES (LET). 


HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


A CHARMING HOUSE 


WITH 






THE ¢ 
THE 


\ MILE OF T 


drive. South 
“Adam” 
characteristic 
billiard room 


Electric light. 


LODGE 











HOME FARM OF 161 


OR 374 ACRES 


& Co., 48, Curzon Street 






*ROUNDS ONLY, OR WITH 





Charming locality. 


features, 





‘entral heating. 


GLASSHOUSES. 


VALUABLE 





LONDON ONE H 
RUN TO THE CC 


WHOLE ESTATE. 


ROUT FISHING. 
SHOOTING. 


HUNTING. 











Beautiful scenery. Avenue 


aspect. Georgian House, with 
containing Hall, with 
staircase, 3 reception rooms, 


12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





Modern drainace. 


GARAGE, STABLING., 


With old stone roof, 


ACRES, WITH BUILDINGS 
WOODLANDS. GARAGE, 


LAKE 


, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


London, W.1. 





COTTAGES. 


SUSSEX 


OUR BY RAIL. EASY 
JAST. VIEWS TO THE 


A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE 


restored and enlarged. 


conveniences. 
MODEL 
STREAM. 


FED BY 


MOTOR 
DOWNS. 























12 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Up-to-date 


FARMERY. 


PRICE £4,500 WITH 85 ACRES 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 









DAILY REACH OF LONDON 


BERKS 


ADJOINING LARGE 









- 


LANDED ESTATES. 
A CHARMING 
OLD PRIORY 
Enlarged, thorough!s 
modernised, and com- 
prising 11 bed, 3 bath 
and 4 reception 
rooms (one 30ft. long). 


Vain water and 
electric light. 


Pleasant Grounds. 
COTTAGES, ete. 
FOR SALE 
with If ACRES 


Mayfair, London, W.1. 





UNDER FORTY MILES OF LONDON. 


A Well-Fitted 
RESIDENCE, 
containing 15-16 bed, 


t bath and 5 recep- 
tion rooms. 


Up-to-date conveni- 
ences installed, 


Lovely grounds, hard 
tennis court and park, 
in all over 


100 ACRES 
FOR SALE 





Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, 





SURREY 


GOOD POSITION WITH FINE VIEWS. 








‘ 


















Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Views over Hengistbury Headland and the Isle of Wight. 





CCUPYING a fine position facing south-east and south-west, the RESIDENCE, erected 
nearly thirty years ago, has all up-to-date conveniences that will appeal to a purchaser. 
Hall, three reception rooms, seven bedrooms, nursery, two bathrooms. Good attic accom- 
modation could be converted into further bedrooms if desired. 
Main electricity, gas, water and drainage; central heating and 
telephone installed. Garage for two cars. 
The GARDENS include tennis and croquet lawn, vegetable garden, tlower beds and 
borders ; paddock ; in all about 
2% ACRES 
THERE ARE SEVERAL GOOD GOLF COURSES WITHIN EASY REACH. 
Freehold for Sale at a moderate Price. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,261.) 








Close to a small Town and within 14 miles of Exeter. 


N easily worked HOUSE, upon which nearly £2,000 has recently been spent on improve- 

ments and decoration. Fine inner staircase hall, three or four reception rooms, six or 

seven best bedrooms, three servants’ rooms and three bathrooms. Well arranged domestic 
offices. Parquet flooring to hall, dining and drawing rooms. 


Main water, electric light and power. Central heating. Garage. 
Attractively laid-out GROUNDS, with fine high hedges and protective belt of pines, pretty 


rock garden and fountain, ornamental lawns and rose beds. Gaze” hard tennis court, 
orchard, kitchen and vegetable garden, meadowland and range of farmbuildings. 


IN ALL NEARLY 12 ACRES 
CLOSE TO GOLF. NEAR GOOD BATHING. FISHING OBTAINABLE. 


For Sale Freehold, with or without Contents. 





Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1.  (14,049.) 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


600ft. up adjoining a Common on a favourite hill. 





CCUPYING a wonderful position on sandy soil, with panoramic views, the Tudor-styl 

RESIDENCE, which has been well-maintained and is in good order throughout, con- 

tains: Lounge hall, four reception rooms, billiards room, nine principal bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms, ample bedrooms for servants. 


Electric light; central heating ; abundant water supply; modern drainage. 
Stabling. (Glarage. Three Cottages. 


The exceptional GARDENS have been the subject of great skill and thought, and inelude 
beautiful rock garden, rock pools, Alpine garden, croquet lawn, tennis court, open-air swimming 
bath, kitchen garden. Home Farm with good buildings, the whole extending to 

90 ACRES. 
Golf and Hunting. Freehold For Sale at a moderate price. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (21,705.) 


LOVELY VIEWS OVER KENTISH WEALD 


Beautiful Penshurst district. Easily accessible to Town. 








UBSTANTIALLY built with well-proportioned rooms and surrounded by lovely gardens. > 

Vestibule and entrance hall, five reception rooms, six principal bedrooms, seven - 

secondary and maids’ rooms, three men’s rooms, two bathrooms (more by arrangement). 
Electric light ; company’s water. Excellent Stabling and Garage. Three Cottages. 


Well-timbered PLEASURE GROUNDS with tennis and croquet lawns, rose garden, matured 
walled kitchen and vegetable garden, orchard, meadows and useful buildings ; in all about 


17% ACRES. 
Eminently suitable for scholastic or institutional purposes. 


For sale freehold or would be let on lease on very reasonable terms. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,569.) 


WILTSHIRE 


One mile from a main line station. Within two hours of London. 
TO BE SOLD. A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. 

HE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE stands about 435ft. above sea level, and commands 
exceptionally fine panoramic views. It contains: Entrance hall, four reception rooms, 
eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and ample domestic offices. 
Company’s water, electric light. Central heating. 
Entrance Lodge. Garage. Stabling and two Cottages. 

Heavily timbered PLEASURE GROUNDS, including tennis courts, rose garden and 

productive kitchen garden, parkland and meadows ; in all about 

62 ACRES. 

The HOME FARM of 160 ACRES with model buildings and four cottages (let at £375 per 
annum) can be purchased. The land is excellent grassland, a considerable portion being rich 
water meadows which produce wonderful crops of grass. 

Hunting, Golf, Shooting and Fishing are available. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,928. ) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Telephones : 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 

ANGLO-AMERICAN AGENCY | Park Palace, Monte Carlo 15-56 Monaco. 

BELL ESTATE OFFICE | 3, Rue d’Antibes, Cannes 100 Cannes 




















(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telephone: Regent 8222 
BrancHes: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) anpD HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


OCCUPYING WONDERFUL POSITION 8 MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS. WITHIN 50 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
A MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


of about 
385 ACRES 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, 
with South and West aspects. 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.” 








Entrance halls, lounge, three recep- 
tion rooms, fourteen bed and dress- 
ing rooms, five bathrooms, com- 
plete offices. 
Electric light. 
heating. 


Co.’8 water. Central 
Modern drainage. 
GARAGES. 
STABLING FOR FIVE. 
DOUBLE LODGE, 
THREE COTTAGES. 
EXQUISITE AND ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, WELL-TIMBERED PARKLANDS AND 68 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 
EXCELLENT HOME FARM, WITH HOUSE AND CAPITAL BUILDINGS. AGENT’S HOUSE. 





TWO COTTAGES. 


HUNTING. GOLF. SHOOTING. 
TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (c. 12,013.) 





BRACING NORTH HANTS 


IN PICTURESQUE UNSPOILT COUNTRY BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND WINCHFIELD 
TWO-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION. 


ADJOINING A LARGE ESTATE 


FINE OLD BRICK AND TIMBER 
TITHE BARN 


\ QUAINT OLD ENGLISH HOME 
DATING FROM THE TUDOR PERIOD 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


During the last few years it has been th 


converted into garage and chauffeur's 
cottage. Stabling with man’s rooms. 
LOVELY GROUNDS IN CHARACTER. 


subject of a judicious expenditure, and is nou 


Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden 
and paddock ; in all about 


FHOROUGHLY UP TO DATE. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, eight 
bedrooms, two bathrooms and good otftices, 
in addition to a small half-timbered 


“GUEST” HOUSE 


NINE ACRES 
NEAR GOLF. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
CENTRAL HEATING 


H. and ec. basins in some bedrooms 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, 8.W.1. (H. 27,607.) 








IN LOVELY PART OF BUCKS 


High up on fringe of Chilterns. 
EXCELLENT SPORTING FACILITIES. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 


KENT, TONBRIDGE 5 MILES 


Under 40 miles from London. 
FREQUENT 50-MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE, 
XVTH CENTURY MILL HOUSE 
And Granary, entirely 
modernised and beau- 
tifully decorated less 


WITH 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CHOICE MODERN 
RESIDENCE, 





IN ALL ABOUT 


than 12 months ago. 
Three reception, six 
bedrooms,three baths. 
Main electric light and 
water. 
Modern drainage, etc. 
Stabling. 
Storage barn, Loft 
(85ft. long), ete. 
Nine Acres very pro- 
ductive apple and 
plum orchard, two pad- 
docks, lawns border- 
ing, river, mill dam, 
old bridge with sluice 
gates; kitchen garden, 


Garage : 


containing quaint 
lounge hall, three 
reception rooms, 
billiards room. eight 
or ten bedrooms, two 

bathrooms, offices. 


Costly fitments, Central 
heating. Co.’s water. 
Electric light. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Garage and stabling. 
Gardens of unusual 
charm, including rose 
and kitchen gardens, 
orchard and paddock 





IN ALL OVER 5% ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD ete. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents : 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


Sole Agents: 
(B. 45,010.) 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended. 


(K. 48,151.) HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 








BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 


‘“* LAMBOURNE 


26 MILES FROM LONDON. 


HOUSE,” BAGSHOT 


CHOICE POSITION. 


FOR SALE TWO COTTAGES. 
Main services. 
4S A WHOLE OR IN PART. 


FINELY MATURED GROUNDS 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE OF ABOUT 4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 


arranged entirely on two floors, 


SMALL HOLDING, WOODLAND, TWO 


NINE BEDROOM: T sATHS, , 
INE BEDROOMS, rWO BATHS PADDOCKS, CAN BE PURCHASED 


FOt ECEPTLON ROOMS. 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS IF DESIRED. 





(Ss. 43,714.) 


Apply, HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 








Offices : 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 
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nintiaies OSBORN & MERCER sidan 


Regent 4304 ** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








TO BE SOLD. SUFFOLK 
Attractive Old Stone-built Dorset Manor House In a good Residential and Sporting District, within easy reach of 
In a good hunting district, and within easy reach cf the Coast. a main line station. 
Possessing panelling and other period features, and carefully FOR SALE PRIVATELY, 
modernised with Electric Light, Central Heating, etc. A DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Well-placed in the centre of the estate, approached by two long carriage drives. 


Three reception rooms, billiard room, fourteen 
bedrooms, three bathrooms; usual offices. eae : . , . : 
‘(OTT Age ? . a * orn 1 It possesses characteristic period features, and contains four reception rooms, 
COTTAGES. , . GARAGE. ‘ STABLING. about a dozen bedrooms, several bathrooms. Electric light, central heating, and 
The E “tg sei tae forming a pleasing setting. other modern conveniences are installed. 
The Estate provides excellent shooting, and is divided into two principal farms . sa = oe, = 
(both of which are let), and the total area is nearly Stabling, ete. Cottages. Attractive Gardens, 
500 ACRES PARKLANDS AND WOODLANDS 
The House and about 50 Acres would be sold separately. in all about 400 ACRES 
Photographs and full particulars of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,579.) Further particulars of the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 

















REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
HAMPSHIRE 


in a capital residential and sporting district. One hour 
by Express train service from London. 





ONLY £3,250 40 ACRES 
GLOS.-WILTS BORDERS 


Delightful District, a few miles from a good town. 


Delightful Old Country House 





pleasantly placed in well-timberead surroundings, 





A Picturesque Tudor Residence MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT wishes to purchase approached by an avenue carriage drive with Lodge 
a picturesque OLD HOUSE, preferably Cotswold at entrance. 

7 aini ge hall. © recepti s, ten bed a sane +15 > repre é 

rmanner yp bend gm lgeing ten bee type, within 100 miles Ww. or N.W. of London. Up-to-date with fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
: ae as re Nine or rested “oe pgp nse pias and Co.'s electric light. — Central heating, ete. 

a some paddocks. Secluded situation. eply to 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COY.’S WATER. “Rr. Hon...” clo Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. Four reception, billiard room, twelve bedrooms, 
three bathrooms. 

Stabling, etc. Matured Grounds, pasture and woodland. GARAGES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Bounded by a trout stream. Fine Old Grounds and Pasture 
nts ssrs. OS Y & MERCER. G10, . . : . 
Agents. Messrs. O93BORN & MERCER (14,610.) FOR SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. (15,241) 








WELL KNOWN PEER requires an Estate in 
Hants, Wilts, or adjoining districts. House of 
fifteen or twenty bedrooms, Georgian or earlier 











periods. Parklands. 500-1,000 Acres. Fishing an 


SUFFOLK attraction.—Reply to “ W.s.,”’ c/o Messrs. OSBORN NORFOLK 


. . . and MERCER. In a capital residential and sporting neighbourhood in 
oe Ge ae Pennie the West Norfolk Hunt TO BE SOLD a 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, recently remodelled and 





now in good order and up-to-date, with electric 
pleasantly placed on gravel sub-soil, approached by a light, central heating, ete. Three reception, study, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom. Usual Domestic Oftices. 


carriage drive, and containing hall, four reception rooms. 


ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Ae na , ‘ F 
BARONET ilesires to buy, in the Southern Counties GOOD STABLING, garage, ete. It stands on 

Company’s electric light. Central heating (not within 30 miles of London), a Georgian or earlier Gravel Soil, in delightful old) matured grounds 
period House of twelve to sixteen bedrooms, partly surrounded by a brick wall, and is approached 


50 Acres or so, sufficient to afford protection.— Reply by a long carriage drive with Lodge at entrance. 


Garage, Stabling and other buildings. 
to “SiR H.,” c/o Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


Matured gardens with moat, lawns; walled kitchen WELL TIMBERED PARKLANDS, thie total area 


garden, orchard, ete. belne in all about 
THREE COTTAGES. 30 ACRES 25 Acres 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,203.) Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (M.1853.) 





























TWO MILES OF GOOD TROUT FISHING Convenient for LEEDS, BRADFORD and HARROGATE. 


are included with a most attractive small RESIDENTIAL AND FOR SALE, an attractive Sporting Estate of about 
SPORTING ESTATE which is ——— 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer. It is situate in a beautiful part of 3,000 ACRES 


the West of England, and there is a 








DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE including a number of useful farms, and about 2,000 Acres of moorland, inter- 
sected by numerous streams, and with a comfortable shooting box. 
of about a dozen bedrooms, etc. ; set in well-timbered old Grounds 
and Parklands. Price about £7.10.0 per acre 


The land, which is let, provides good 
ROUGH SHOOTING. 
Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


NOMINAL OUTGOINGS. 


Full details of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,631.) 




















£8,000 500 ACRES NORTH HEREFORDSHIRE 





Landed Investment Within easy reach of Ludlow and Tenbury. 
NORFOLK FOR SALE, a Fine 
In the centre of West Norfolk Hunt. DEVON (near good market town with main line STONE-BUILT CHARACTER HOUSE 
station).—For Sale, a_ valuable Agricultural and Well-placed a southe slope, amid esictile 
e e ° ; % ; placed on a southern slope, amidst parklike 
Delightful Georgian Residence Sporting Estate of about surroundings, approached by a carriage drive. , 
Standing 300ft. up, in the centre of tne property, Lounge hall, four reception, thirteen 
approached by a long carriage drive with Lodge 2,000 ACRES hedrooms, a. a Py usual 
domestic 0, ICS, 


at entrance. 
Four reception, twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
Electric light and other modern conveniences. 


Completely up-to-date with electric 
light, central heating, lavatory basins 
in principal bedrooms, etc. 
TWO COTTAGES, 


Old Stone-built Residence (now let). Several Farms 
and small holdings; village properties. Extensive 


STABLING. FIVE COTTAGES. woodlands. Valuable mineral deposits underlie the ; oman ee saan 
. rn ‘a . 2 - GARAGES. STABLING., 
Matured Grounds. The land comprises two Farms, Estate, and a portion is 
which are LET, and affords good rough shooting. Beautiful Old Gardens 
: finely timbered, and with wide-spreading lawns, 
The House would be Sold with a RIPE FOR BUILDING DEVELOPMENT. Alpine garden, etc. Capital Pastureland in all 
smaller area 100 Acres 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,310.) Plan and schedule of OSBORN & MERCER. (13,768.) Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (46,320.) 























OSBORN & MERCER, “« ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 





Vill. COU 


NTRY 


LIFE. 
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Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 ( 4 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament St., 
W. I Westminster S. W. 





BERKSHIRE 


Centre of firat-rate sporting and social locality. 300ft. above sea lerel 


40 minutes by exrprese to London. 





4 * ¥ 4 os 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDEN NTIAL PROPERTY carrying a 
luxuriously appointed Tudor-stvyle MANOR HOUSE in excellent PMB ny It 
is approached by a fine drive, stands on a gentle Southern slope enjoying superb 
panoramic views, and contains : 
Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, five bathrooms, four fine reception 
rooms, billiards room, studio and loggia. 
Electric lighting Company's water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
CAPITAL GARAGE AND STABLING (with chauffeur’s flat). 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS, with hard and grass 
tennis courts, good kitchen garden. 
WELL-TIMBERED PARKLAND, FARM WITH HOUSE AND BUILDINGS, 
SMALL HOLDING, WOODLANDS; in all extending to over 


140 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1, who 
can confidently recommend this property from personal inspection. (4841.) 


Sold by George Trollope & Sons to the present vendor, who is reluctantly re-selling, 
having to go abroad. 


450 ft. ABOVE SEA, ON THE CHILTERNS 


amidst perfectly rural surroundings and very handy for excellent rail service. 





led Ss 
T? BE SOLD, this fine modern QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE, with 
delightful views. 

Seven bed and dressing rooms, four guests or staff rooms and bathroom in 
superior cottage. Three well-appointed bathrooms, three reception rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, etc. 

Co.'s water and electricity. Central heating, etc. 
HEATED GARAGE FOR TWO OR THREE CARS. COWHOUSE, ETC. 
FINE SWIMMING POOL. HARD TENNIS COURT. 


Beautiful and grandly timbered GROUNDS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM, 
pretty woodlands and excellent pasture land, in all nearly 


40 ACRES 


Full particulars from personal inspection by 


Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.4636.) 





EMBRACING VIEWS TO BOX HILL 


Picked position with south aspect, overlooking private nine-hole golf course and one mile 
from main line station with frequent service to Town in under half-an-hour. 





FOR SALE.— This charming modern COUNTRY HOUSE with Norfolk reed 
thatched roof is in perfect order and replete with every modern convenience. 
Situated nicely off a private road, the accommodation comprises : 

Right bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, 

All Companies services. Central heating. 

TWO GARAGES, 

DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, with gently sloping lawns, lily pend, ete., 
orchard, very productive kitchen garden ; in all about 


ONE ACRE 
NOTE.—The property can easily be run with two servants and a gardener 
(two days a week). 


excellent 


Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (¢. 1685.) 








UNIQUE IN ITS AREA 
XIVth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 





Four miles from station. 30 minutes from Town. 

OR SALE.—A wonderful “ black and white’ MANOR HOUSE, retaining 
period features, standing in about TEN ACRES and surrounded by commonlands. 

Six bedrooms, twa bathrooms, three reception rooms, billiards room, 

excellent offices. Electric lighting, central heating, Company's water. 
Fine old BARN and OUTHOUSES. Charming GROUNDS, much left in’ their 

natural state. 

SWIMMING POOL OF ABOUT THREE QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 
A very large sum has been expended in the completing of this unique home and the Property 


will strongly appeal to a wealthy buyer seeking a home in the country yet with exceptional 
access to Town. 


Price and full details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(c. 1629.) 











Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM. & CHIPPING NORTON. 





NEAR HAYWARD’S HEATH 


In an unspoiled district within easy reach of this important station with first-rate 
service of trains to London in 45 minutes. 


STATELY ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


seated in finely timbered parklands enlivened by two lakes, approached by a long drive 


past a beautiful old Tudor Gatehouse. 


Vine hall, four reception, billiard room, ten principal bedrooms, servants’ quarters, 


seven bathrooms. 


The House is lavishly appointed and up-to-date in every respect. but it is rich in 
original features, including fine moulded ceilings, Tudor panelling, magnificent 
staircase, ete. 


LARGE GARAGE. STABLING. FIVE COTTAGES. 
MAGNIFICENT OLD GROUNDS, with wonderful old trees, yew hedges, ete. 
UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
at a low rent to include shooting over several hundred acres. 


Recommended from personal knowledge by Messrs, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James's Place, 5.W.1 (L.R. 16,326.) 


LODGE. 
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sii CURTIS & HENSON wii 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). “Submit, London.” 


LONDON 
ON THE WELSH BORDERS 


BETWEEN HEREFORD AND ABERGAVENNY. 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED 
IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 





A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE SPLENDIDLY TIMBERED 


WITH ADAM FEATURES mt GROUNDS OF GREAT 
ATTRACTION 


Modernised and in excellent 


order. Planned to gain advantage of the 
splendid position. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS. 


BANKS OF RHODODENDROSS. 
WALLED KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS. 
VINERY AND PEACH HOUSE, 
GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL 

HEATING. ENTRANCE LODGE AND COTTAGE. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, GOOD STABLING. 





The remainder of the Estate comprises the Home Farm, with first-class buildings and farmhouse ; another Farm and valuable 
woodlands ; the whole Estate extending to an area of about 375 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WITH A SMALLER AREA 








EXCELLENT SHOOTING OVER THE ESTATE FOR ITS SIZE. TROUT-FISHING AND HUNTING. 
Recommended by the Owner's Agents, Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,136.) 

ON THE HINDHEAD HEIGHTS.— A perfectly ; 

: hatin ll cai ate ia “ . . GWT ae rth HUNTING WITH THE V.W.H. (a few miles from 
appointed res idence. GEORGIAN STY LE HOUSE, A VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL the market town of Swindon, with its excellent train 
possessing every modern comfort and convenience and service to  London).—Red-brick. QUEEN ANNE 
in first-class order throughout. Ten bedrooms, seven REe« email cliece aaa elie wr yeh ose punta ag 
hath, Lote hal thre reeepton rooms exer INVESTMENT BRAIDRNCE, plenentiy chanted in etasod sronnds 
ionally well-equipped domestic offices, ‘entral heat- : eerie Sage eis mae pect , eee easy Rin cheitn Biel pase i 
ing: tain Water and eleetrety. with power plugs in | J IN AN EXCELLENT FARMING Desrircr, | | room and servants’ bedrgonn, | lotr Hat tion 
Po Pace all aga gg oma Lodge and bungalow. NEAR MIDLAND MARKET TOWN, dairying equipment. Three service cottages. Well- 
cena — The segs incorporates some entirely FIVE FARMS LET TO TENANTS OF poe ciny ety ray Rn Bg oes ae ——— 
new ideas and must be seen to be fully appreciated. ING STAN cG canaaadindl ass @itamaee x felaaacersi Tk ROR \. : 
For Sale, or would be Let Furnished. (16,008. ) ee mended by CURTIS & HENSON. (15,528. ) 





MAJOR PORTION OF A VILLAGE AND 
ACCOMMODATION LAND. 











30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON, ON SANDY THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT SURROUNDED BY ASHDOWN FOREST.-—- 
SOIL.—Most attractive Modern House, occupying Unique =r 600ft. above sea ee Mag- 
a magnificent position with lovely views. Lounge hall, nificent views for many miles. Delightful resi- 
three socention rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, 1,200 ACRES. dence in old) English manor style. Carriage drive 
three bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central Four reception, eleven or twelve bedrooms, two baths. 
heating. Independent hot water. Cottage. Garage AND PRODUCING AN INCOME OF Electric light, central heating, private water supply, 
and stabling and other outbuildings. A most charming drainage, Pleasure — 2 yore maga roe eh 
feature of the property is the Gardens, which are laid tennis court, nice trees, kitchen garden, badminton 
out with peer ‘aeaens, rock garden, rose garden, OVER £1,100 PER ANNUM. house, cottage. FIVE ACRES. Moderate price. 
tennis lawn, orchard and paddock, extending in all Would let furnished for any period, or possibly unfur- 
to about ten acres. FOR SALE, Confidently recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, nished on lease, Excellent golf in immediate vicinity. 

(O844.) Inspected and highly recommended. (10,186,) 











FREEHOLD. Near several qood aolf courses. 


PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR OVER TWENTY MILES 


600FT. UP ON THE CHILTERNS. LONDON ABOUT ONE HOUR. 
EXCEPTIONALLY Yh 
FINE HOUSE OF - a 
PLEASING ARCHITECTURE. ‘ 

















Splendid order and ready for imme- 
diate occupation without further 
outlay. 


Long drive with lodge. 


Four reception, twelve bedrooms, 
four bathrooms; oak panelling 
and parquet floors ; main 
electricity, central heating, new 
drainage. 
Stabling for six hunters. 
Garage. 
Cottage with bathroom. 





Most beautiful grounds and fine trees, sloping lawns, ornamental garden and stone steps, tennis lawns, kitchen garden, parklike grass downland. 
GOLF COURSE ADJOINING. FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE WITH 40 ACRES. EXCELLENT HUNTING. 


Very highly recommended from personal knowledge by CURTIS & HENSON. (13,470.) 


OVERLOOKING A VILLAGE OF THATCHED ROOFED COTTAGES. 
Delightful Old Residence. Pleas- . 
antly situated between Petersfield 
and Winchester. 
Formerly a coaching inn; it has 
been a private House for about 
100 years. 
Lounge hall with oak-panelled 
screen, panelled dining room, 
drawing room, five principal bed- 
rooms, bathroom, good domestic 
offices. Central heating. Electric 
light (mains shortly available). 
GARAGE (with staff rooms over). 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
PLEASANT GARDENS, easily 
run, small swimming pool and well- 
stocked kitchen garden. 


RECENTLY PLACED IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 
(Up to 10 acres including two paddocks, can be purchased.) 
Illustrated brochure and further details from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 


CHARTERED 


WILSON & CO. 


SURVEYORS, LAND 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





HISTORIC TUDOR HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL 
COTSWOLD COUNTRY 


PERFECTLY POSITIONED FOR THE BEST OF HUNTING. 
THE LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 
Standing within a well-timbered park amidst unspoilt country. 


Contains fifteen bedrooms, five bathrooms, and very charming suite 
reception rooms, and is most beautifully appointed. 


AMPLE STABLING. GARAGES. 
NUMEROUS COTTAGES AND OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 
A VERY FINE RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE. 

FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 600 ACRES 


Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


of 


ORIGINAL 


ONE OF THE 


XVTH CENTURY MANOR 


MOST PERFECT OL J ee SES IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAN 
Good sporting and ne part, two-and-a- _ hours from London by 


G.W.R. express. 
THE ESTATE IS ABOUT 100 ACRES IN EXTENT 
ancient 


and the gardens are of an old-world character in keeping with the 


structure. The whole place in wonderful order. Eleven bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, fine galleried hall, three reception rooms. 


SUPERB PANELLING AND DECORATIVE FEATURES 
OF THE PERIOD. 


Central heating. Electric light. Garages. Stabling. Cottages. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Personally inspected by the Owner’s Agents, WILSON & COo., 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 





HAMPSHIRE SPORTING ESTATE 
THE BEST SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL PART 
THE COUNTY 
NEARLY 2,000 ACRES 
Splendid shooting in a ring fence with additional area available, if required. 
A VERY FINE MANSION IN FAULTLESS ORDER, 
SEATED IN GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK OF 300 ACRES 
PERFECTLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT. 

HOME FARM. 
WELL-LET AGRICULTURAL 
Numerous cottages. 


IN OF 


SEVERAL HOLDINGS. 


TROUT-FISHING IN STREAM INTERSECTING THE ESTATE. 
FOR SALE 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING 
PART OF BUCKS 


Occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. 
AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY AND FINE BEECH WOODs. 


Fourteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, billiard room ; 
in three reception rooms ; main electric light and water ; central heating. 


COTTAGES. FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS 


with many fine specimen trees. 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
WILSON & CO., 


period panelling 


STABLING. 


Agents, 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33 





High up with lovely views. 


DELIGHTFULLY PLANNED AND PERFECTLY 


CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 
JUST 


and photographs, 





Full particulars 


LIGHT 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are 


apply Owner’s Agents, 


AND 


MAGNIFICENT SITUATION ON SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 


a 





Much-sought-after position with private access to Golf Course. 
BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
APPOINTED WITH SPECIAL 
Nine principal bedrooms, six bathrooms, eight secondary bedrooms, 
WATER. 

extremely beautiful ; 
IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, 


IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


THOUGHT TO EVERY DETAIL OF MODERN COMFORT. 
four reception and billiard room. 
GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. COTTAGE. 


in all about FOUR ACRES. 


Mount Street 





Wek. 





NVERNESS-SHIRE. FOR SALE or TO LET, 


an exceedingly attractive RESIDENCE, beautifully 
situated, commanding magnificent views of the Valley of the 


Ness ; one-and-a-quarter miles from town of Inverness. The _ sitting, four bed, bath ; 
accommodation comprises: Outer and inner halls, three RENT 
reception rooms, business room and cloakroom, five bedrooms, . 

three dressing rooms, ample servants’ accommodation, CHAS, OSENTON 


servants’ hall; usual modern conveniences and offices, includ- 


TO 


BE 


garage, 
£120 
& Co., 


LET. 


EATHERHEAD.—Beautiful situation on high ground. 
A thoroughly modern Labour-Saving 


ete. 


PER ANNUM. 
Leatherhead. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 


ESTATE AGENTS, 

SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 

Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 


HOUSE, Two 


(Tel. 2.) 








ing gardener’s cottage. Electric lighting. The grounds 
extend to about six acres, comprising flower and kitchen 
gardens, tennis and woodland. Feu duty £4. Shooting and 
salmon-fishing can be obtained in the neighbourhood. 








Further particulars from Messrs. MONTGOMERIE, FLEMINGS, 
FYFE, MACLEAN & (CO., Solicitors, 21, West George Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 

ERTHSHIRE. —FOR SALE by Private Treaty, 
REDNOCK ESTATE, near port of Menteith. The 
property is situated east of Aberfoyle and north-west of 
Kippen, and extends to 3,000 ACRES or thereby, consisting 
mainly of agricultural land. There are eleven farms, the 


majority of which are let on yearly tenancies. Grass parks 





LOS (on the Herefordshire Borders).—FOR SALE, 
most attractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY with 
about 29 ACRES. Four reception, eight bed and dressing, 
bath. Garage; lodge; cottage. Electric light. Hunting. 


Shooting in district. 
PRICE £3,000 
FIXTURES, ETC., AT VALUATION. 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (L. 99.) 





LOS (about 4 miles from Gloucester, on lower slopes 
of Cotswolds).—FOR SALE, delightful XVth Century 
BLACK-AND-WHITE HOUSE, ‘carefully restored and in 
good repair. Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, four bed- 
rooms, bathroom, large attic. Gravitation water supply ; 





extend to 441 acres or thereby. Rednock mansion house gas; electricity. ‘Garage. Garden ; pasture orchard ; small 
contains four reception rooms, billiard room, ten bed and plantation ; total area about THREE ACRES 
dressing rooms, three bathrooms, ample servants’ accom- PRICE £2,250 
modation, ete. Electric light. Suitable outside offices. UTLAND (Oakham six miles, Melton ten miles).— Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Estate Agents 
Good low ground shooting over the entire Estate. Excellent FOR SALE, old STONE-BUILT HOUSE, south Gloucester. (B. 337.) j ‘ ’ 
trout-fishing in the Lake of Menteith. Rental £1,701 8s. 9d. aspect. se oe bee bedrooms, three bath- : : : 
hr ag eg ; . anaes rooms and usual offices. Central heatin main electricity 
Solicitors: WELsH & RoBB, 11, Barnton Street, Stirling. and water. Garage (for four). Kitche " and p narond LOS.—TO BE SOLD. .— Attractive DETACHED RESI- 
Sole Selling Agents : gardens. Mixed farm about 100 acres, good farmhouse, lane oe about oe ye pe ~~ QUARTERS 
dairy, outbuildings and cottages recently modernised. y a ree reception, ed and dressing rooms, 
WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Main’ electricity and water throughout.— A. 9,837,” | bathroom. Company’s water ; electric light. Outbuildings. 
Estate Agents, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow; and 32, Castle c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent PRICE £1,600 
Street, Edinburgh, who will supply full particulars and | Garden, W.C.2. 


arrange for enquirers inspecting the property. 





Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (F. 153.) 
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i ~-g JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Totephene fhe. 


London.” - Mayfair 6341 (10 lines) 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





EXECUTORS’ SALE. 
CROWBOROUGH. KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
LOVELY VIEWS OF BEACHY HEAD AND BIRLING GAP. ABOUT 600FT. UP ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE, WITH PRIVATE GATE TO FOREST AND GOLF COURSE, 
NICE APPROACH BY 
CARRIAGE DRIVE 
NINE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 


BILLIARD AND THREE 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Main electric light, water and 
drainage. 

GARAGE, ETC, 
Beautifully laid-out GROUNDS 
with choice thowering trees and 
shrubs ; orchard and kitchen 

garden, in all about 

3% ACRES 
LOW PRICE ACCEPTED 

FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (31,076.) 








THE IDEAL HOME FOR A CITY MAN. 


WOKING 


ON HIGH GROUND ABOUT A MILE FROM THE STATION. WATERLOO THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES. 


Main electricity. 


SURROUNDED BY 
NUMEROUS GOLF COURSES 


Company's water and drainage. 
Central heating throughout, 
One of the choicest houses and gardens in the 2 ‘ i. ; ms ie 
— “a. j - ' a fem VERY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


of four acres with pools and terraces ; in 
exceptionally fine order and full 
of colour. 


THIS EXQUISITELY 
APPOINTED HOUSE 
SPLENDID MODERN COTTAGES (for 
chautfeur and gardener) and FIRST-CLASS 

MODERN GARAGE, 


in the Queen Anne style, built regardless 
of expense by the well-known builders, 
Messrs. W. G. Tarrant, Ltd., is in very fine 
order, and contains : Hall (28ft. in length), 
three reception rooms (with oak floors), 
winter garden, nine bedrooms, three bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic offices. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 
WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 





Very highly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (21,151.) 





FAVOURITE PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


ON THE BORDERS OF OXON AND GLOS. 


WITHIN TWO MILES OF A STATION AND FIVE MILES FROM IMPORTANT JUNCTION WITH EXPRESS SERVICE TO) LONDON. 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE KIGHTEEN BEDROOMS, 
HEYTHROP HUNT THREE BATHROOMS, 


BILLIARDS AND FOUR RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 


6O6ET, UP COMMANDING LOVELY 
VIEWS. 
THIS CHARMING COTSWOLD 
STONE RESIDENCE, 


LODGE AND FOUR 
COTTAGES. 
FACING SOUTH. 
STABLING FOR 13. 
APPROACHED BY LARGE CARRIAGE 





DRIVE WITH Electric light, Central heating. 
LODGE 
‘ ae j Beautifully timbered GROUNDS and 
AND STANDING IN A BEAUTIFUL y o * 8 4 4 ay 
PARK. we d.. a  a PARKLAND: in all about 





156 ACRES. FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Full particulars of the Sole Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 22, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (72.599.) 





FAVOURITE HINDHEAD DISTRICT 


7OOFT. UP ON SANDY SOIL WITH GOOD VIEWS. 


AN EXTREMELY Four really good reception rooms, ten to 
eleven bedrooms and three bathrooms. 


COMFORTABLE AND LIVABLE 
HOUSE 


Main electric light and water. 

é Central heating. 

Facing due South with good views from 
every room, and standing in excellent TWO COTTAGES AND GOOD GARAGE. 


grounds of 





di ats “ ; AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 
FIVE ACRES IE ig ra Fa a AT £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Ls inti | pale s Satie 


Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 6341) or Cubitt & West, Hindhead (Tel.: Hindhead 63.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: +, SOUTHAMPTON : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.1. k OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. Tateaeanne: 


WILLIAM FOS, am baat. F.A.L. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder” Bournemouth. 


E. STODDART FOX, 
DORSET 
COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS EXTENDING TO THE PURBECK HILLS. UNIQUE POSITION. SOUTH ASPECT 
Only a short distance from Wareham Station. Four miles from Corfe Castle. Fourteen miles from Bournemouth. 

TO. BE SOLD.—This charm- 
ing freehold RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PERTY, with well constructed 
house (part of which is Queen 
Anne), containing: Six principal 
and four servants’ bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, sewing room, bathroom, 
four reception rooms, _ billiards 
room, complete domestic offices. 
TWO GARAGES. 

TWO COTTAGES. 

Workshop. Outbuildings. 
Company's water and electric light. 
Main drainage available. 
Tastefully arranged GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS, beautifully laid 
out with ornamental trees and 
shrubs, rock garden, tennis lawn, 
pergola rose walk, orchard, pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, duck pond, 
the whole covering an area of about 
3% ACRES 
Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Agents, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Solicitors : Messrs. PRESTON, REDMAN, NEVILLE-JONES & HOWIE, 19, North Street, Warcham, Dorset. 


ONE OF THE SHOW HOUSES 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


rwO MILES FROM NEW MILTON STATION ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY MAIN LINE. TEN MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
COMMANDING FINE VIEWS OVER ITS OWN BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS TO THE FOREST 

















TO BE SOLD 


riiis EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, INCLUDING A 
MAGNIFICENT RESIDENCE WITH STONE DRESSINGS AND MULLIONED WINDOWS. 


Containing about 


FOURTEEN PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. TEN SERVANTS’ ROOMS. SEVEN BATHROOMS. OAK-PANELLED BILLIARD ROOM. 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. LOGGIA. HALL AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. ENTRANCE LODGE, ELECTRICIAN’S AND CHAUFFEUR’S HOUSES, 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. GARAGES. 

STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS, HOTHOUSES. POTTING SHED. 

ELECTRIC) LIGHTING, CENTRAL HEATING. SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 


THE VERY DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
cannot be too eloquently described, with their variety of beautiful trees and flowering shrubs, intersected by a stream. 
WELL-KEPT LAWNS. GRASS WALKS. FORMAL GARDENS. TENNIS LAWNS, ETC. 


There is also a cricket ground with pavilion, walled kitehen garden, home farm and valuable woodlands, the whole extending to an area of abou 


704 ACRES 


Further particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
FOR SALE AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF £6,000 FREEHOLD 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


$4 miles from Romsey: 64 miles from 


STABLING. GARAGE (with flat over). 
Southampton. 
TWO COTTAGES 
PERFECTLY SECLUDED. 
\ fro : oad tratt 
Way trom main roa raine Electric lighting plant. 
CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSES 
in the County. 


Central heating. Company's water. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, with pergolas, 

rose garden, tennis court, kitchen garden, 

woodlands and pasture land, the whole 
extending to an area of about 


55 ACRES 


Designed in South African style and 
referred to in Mr. Lawrence Weaver's book 
“Small Country Houses of To-day 
Seven principal bed and dressing rooms 
two bathrooms, four maids’ bedrooms, four 
reception rooms, excellent domestic oltices 





Illustrated particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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Se HARRODS = 











** Estate c/o Harrods, London.” 
BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


Under an hour of Town. Easy reach of Three Bridges Station. 
SPECIAL PRICE £5,500 TO ENSURE & 
IMMEDIATE SALE 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Dating in part to the XVIth century, oak beams, 
staircase and panelling, polished block floors, fitted 
lavatory basins, and other features. 
Entrance and lounge halls, 4 reception, heated conser- 
vatory, 6 principal bed and dressing, 2 bath, 3 maids 
rooms. 

Co.'s electric light and water. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE (for 5) with chauffeur’s rooms ; spare garage 
and other buildings; range of heated glasshouses : 
superior pair of cottages. 

Superb PLEASURE GARDENS, two tennis courts, 
lily pool, rockery, rose garden, kitchen garden, orchard, 
rough woodland, parklike pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT I9 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. WM. Woop, Son and GARDNER, Crawley ; and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 











IN THE HEART OF SURREY’S GOLF 


40 minutes from Waterloo. In splendid order. 


A BARGAIN AT £4,250 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Spacious entrance hall, cloakroom, fine lounge or 
billiard room, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath, offices, 
servants’ sitting room. 

Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Co.’s water and gas. 

Electric light. Telephone. Main drainage. 
TWO GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
BEAUTIFUL INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.1. Surrey Office: West Byfleet. 











FAVOURITE ASHDOWN FOREST 


700ft. above sea level, commanding fine views. Convenient for Station and Golf Courses. 


PRICE NOW ONLY 44,650 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Entrance and lounge halls, 3 reception, 6 principal bed 
secondary and staff rooms, 3 bath, convenient offices. 


Co.’s water and gas. 1{/so electric light and power. 
Central heaping. Modern drainage. 


COVERED BADMINTON COURT. 
GARAGE (3). STABLING (3). OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 cottages available if required. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GARDENS 
with hard tennis court; in all about 


2% ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: C. J. PARRIS, EsQ., Estate Offices, Crowborough; and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





c.1/c.3. 








A COUNTRY HOME FOR THE CITY MAN 


Delightful Surrey district. T0Oft. above sea level. Fine views. 
A CHOICE MEDIUM-SIZED 
RESIDENCE 


convenient for station, shops, etc. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception, 6 principal bedrooms, 
2 bath, servants’ rooms, offices. 


Co.'s services. MM ain drainage. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. 
GARAGE (2). USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, full- 
sized tennis court and paddock ; in all 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 


£3,750 FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE 
LET UNFURNISHED 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTv., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT 


Fine position. Open views. Tunbridge Wells 8 miles, 
ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


close to "buses, station, and easy reach of good golf, 
4 reception, sun parlour, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms. 


Co.’8 services. Main drainage. Central heating, 
GARAGE AND COTTAGE, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit garden, and site opposite 
protecting the view ; in all about 
1% ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £3,650 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





c.1/c.3. 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
a I ‘a M I: RC ER & CO. AND ESTATES THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SOUTHERN 
HALF OF ENGLAND. 
SAC f Bo . MESSRS. F. L. MERCER & CO. UNDERTAKE FREE CHARGE THE 
SACK\ ILI E HOUSE, INSPECTION AND VALUATION OF PROPERTIES FOR SALE WHERE 
40, PICCADILLY , W.1. THERE IS A DEFINITE PROSPECT OF ENGAGEMENT. 


(ENTRANCE IN SACKVILLE STREET). Pits cee ee Se ae of experts, exist for the ha1.dling 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. £2,000 to £20,000 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


£4,500 Upon the improvement of which a large 
with pont amount of money has lately been spent, with 

splendid accommodation for a family, in 
2 ACRES absolutely perfect order. 


SURREY 
BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD. 
EIGHTEEN MILES LONDON. 
Superbly appointed HOUSE, with drive approach and lodge entrance. Three recep- 


tion, billiard room; oak parquet floors throughout. Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 
three bathrooms. 








Central heating. Running water in bedrooms. 
Main drainage. Company's electricitu, gas and water. 


STABLES AND DOUBLE GARAGE. 
TENNIS COURT AND LOVELY, WELL-STOCKED GARDEN. 
RECOMMENDED AS A POSITIVE BARGAIN. 


te Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS, 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone : REIGATE 2938 





’ > wry > | LIMPSFIELD SURREY, 600 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
AN EARLY I UDOR FARMHOUSE Within half-a-mile of Limpsfield Common Golf Course. ON -THE -NORTH DOWNS 


ORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX. ELIGHTFUL MODERN. RESIDENCE in Delightful small residertial Estate. 
s beautiful old HOUSE, creeper and rose clad, the Tudor style, with fine oak panelling, oa Oors 
standing .~ 2 ¥ quiet old- world sands “ 7 Bedrooms, and doors, ete. Hall, 2 Reception Rooms, fine Billiards Four M! LES FROM, plaids (Me ay 
2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception (open brick fireplaces). _Excel- Room, 5 Bedrooms, large tiled Bathroom, good offices, with oak beams and le aded lights. 
lent offices. Modern services. Numerous outbuildings, maids’ room. All main services. Rooms, 2 Bathrooms, : 3 Reception Rooms. Garage. Out- 
- i large a as Room. LARGE GARAGE, buildings; farmery stabling i and bungalow. Land 


ABLIN GARAGE (for 4 cars). tends j = 
COW SHED. ETC. CHARMING GARDEN with tennis am extending to extends in all to about 52 ACRES 


ORCHARDS AND GRO NDS extending in all to about about HALF-AN-ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,250 
PRICE £5, 000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN PRICE FREEHOLD a aide ne 


A pair of Modern Cottages and a further 4 acres of land 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents, F. D. IBBETT, Recommended by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD can be had if desired. 

MOSELY, © ARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks and CO., OXTED, SURREY (Tel.: 240) ; and at Sevenouks Further paticulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, 

(Tels. : 1147-8.) and Reigate. CARD & CO., 45, High Street, REIGATE (Tel. : 2938.) 


% Bed and Dressing 

















Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 ( ONS | AB | 4 | & MA UDE 
(6 lines). id : 
Atter Giese ance, COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


Livingstone 1066. 
. MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (And at Shrewstury.) 


£1,950! AMAZING BARGAIN HAMPSHIRE S. SHROPSHIRE 
LOVELY HEREFORDSHIRE BETWEEN ALTON AND PETERSFIELD GLORIOUS POSITION 


Near fine market town with views to Malverne. HOOft. up, enjoying panoramic views. 





* 


LAVISHLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE A DELIGHTFULLY PICTURESQUE COMPACT, LABOUR-SAVING MODERN 
Lounge (40ft. long), two excellent reception, nine or ten HOUSE IN REAL COUNTRY HOUSE 
bed and dressing and three luxurious baths. tte - * # “ 3 r 
Lounge-dining room, drawing room, smoking room, five On a picked site, 600ft. up. 
Electric Light and Central Heating. Unfailing Water. N : bedrooms, bathroom. 5 Two or three reception rooms, five bedrooms, two large 
Electric Light. Excellent Water. Radiators. lavishly equipped bathrooms, compact offices. 
GARAGE, STABLING. THREE-ROOMED FLAT GARAGE FOR, THREE CARS. STABLING. TWO Electric light. Garage. 
Charming Gardens, double te s court, orchard an PICTURESQUE COTTAGES. CHARMING NATURAL GARDENS, 
nermie oe yay — aes one Lovely Inexpensive Garden. Woodland and 42 ACRES ]| with tennis court, wooded dingle and stream, and paddocks. 
. Grassland, in all 71% ACRES 
14 ACRES 49 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £3,900] sole Agents, ConsTaBLE & MAUDE, 42, Castle Street, 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Shrewsbury. 
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Teteghenes COLLINS & COLLINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 











20 MILES FROM LONDON. 700 FT. UP CHILTERN HILLS 


. , er : . - 4 30 miles from London. 45 minutes by train. Amidst the beautiful beech woods. Bracing 
Surrey Hills. Adjoining a Golf Course. Healthy situation. position ; nearly 600ft. up. Extensive views. Approached by a carriage drive. 
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LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE. vhe oy ameny 4 well-bedit ones RESIDENCE is sone - > side fs Sit 
acing South ane est. en bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, tine lounge ha wo 
SOUTH ASPECT or three. recepti compact domestic offices including servants’ hall,’ 07 
wud. ption rooms, Compact domestic offices including servants’ hall, oak 
sie 3 . ‘ ao sailed aioe tentel ‘ ere viele parquet flooring, casement windows, Company's water and electric light, Central heating 
ae ee Ss. oP wc = ilied batheooe poration ete er Bo GARAGE (with living rooms over), WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ee aes ie sae os ! . (arranged in terraces), including tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden and orchard ; 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. in all 
HARD TENNIS COURT. GARAGE, TWO COTTAGES. TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH NINE ACRES. — sisi guieiataaitch 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT. REDUCED PRICE. ‘ 
Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, London, Order to view of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37 South Audley Street, London, W.1- 
W.1. (Folio 20,833.) 


(Folio 8992.) 











IN PICTURESQUE PART OF BERKSHIRE 


Excellent train service. Ten minutes 18-hole Golf Course. Faces South, 300ft. up. 


SEVEN BEDROOMS. THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
TWO BATHROOMS. GOOD OFFICES. 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 
GARAGE (THREE CARS). STABLING FOR THREE, 


MOST LOVELY GROUNDS, 


include laid-out gardens, orchard, paddock, woodland, and tennis court ; in all 
FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD AT THE LOW PRICE OF £3,500 
(including tenant’s fixtures and fittings). 


Recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(Folio 18.708.) 











COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


26, Dover Street, W.1I. ieee ee & CO. 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


entral li ; 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Contrat SOES (6 Snes) 











Regent 5681 (6 lines). 





BETWEEN ANDOVER AND NEWBURY 


XVHth CENTURY HOUSE OF MELLOWED RED BRICK 
OCCUPYING A SHELTERED POSITION 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Three reception, four or tive bedrooms, bath room. 

BUNGALOW OF FIVE ROOMS, 


GARAGE FOR THREE CARS AND OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS, 


Central heating. Main electric light. 
SMALL GARDEN (with hard tennis court) PADDOCK. 
SIX ACRES 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE. 


OFFERS INVITED. 





Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 











EWBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
































-—HOUSE AGENTS. 
DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES ptr EE aes 
(ESTB. 1759.) (Tele, 1.)] | THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. dest.established) SHER sone 2256. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. FOR ALL AVAILABLE PROPERTIES IN 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES WELL & CO.. F.A.! OXFORD AND DISTRICT, Apply 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1 RIPPON, BOSWELL be Fale JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
Business Established over 100 years. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 16, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD. 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. 
Telephone: Kens. 0855. 


NORTH OF WINCHESTER 
IN VERY FINE SITUATION. 
MALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 30 Acres 
on a Southern slope, approached by long winding 
drive with pretty entrance Lodge. Beautiful Modern 
Residence. Oak-panelled lounge, three reception, eight 
or nine bedrooms, three baths. Central heating, electric 
light, every convenience ; Stabling, Garages. Lovely old 
matured well-timbered Gardens ; ornamental water ; small 
wood and pastureland. 
30 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Photos and all details from Sole Agents, BENTALL, 


HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 
(Kens. 0855.) 








BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
BARGAIN ONLY £1,650 
N THIS GLORIOUS COUNTRY, near a 


lovely old-world village, 300ft. up. Perfect situation ; 

healthy and stimulating. One hour London. Picturesque 

little Country Residence: four bed, bath, two reception. 

Garage ; electric light ; all modern conveniences. Deiight- 

ful gardens; valuable orchards. 

THREE ACRES. 

Outgoings only £16 per annum. Very special bargain. 

Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


WEST SUSSEX 
SMALL SPORTING FARM 


65 ACRES. ONLY £2,500 
MIDST LOVELY RURAL SCENERY, 


near Petworth. Nearly all grass, interspersed with 
sporting woodlands. Picturesque old-fashioned weather- 
tiled Farmhouse, abutting common lands and immune 
from development. Two reception, five bed, bath ; electric 
light. Good farm buildings; Cottage. Rarely is such a 
property obtainable in favourite West Sussex. No extras. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALpRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 








UNIQUE SPORTING ESTATE 
FOR £4,250 IN HAMPSHIRE 


HARMINGLY positioned amidst woodlands, sur- 
rounded by the rolling Hampshire uplands, 70 miles 
London. 310 ACRES grass and sporting woods. RESI- 
DENCE of positively unique and homely style. Three 
reception, eight bed (h. and c. basins), three bathrooms ; 
electric light, radiators. Tennis lawn; swimming pool. 
Two Cottages. Pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits ; 
hunting, fishing available. Absolute rurality; privacy ; 
invigorating air and accessibility. Unequalled bargain. 
Early application essential. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.I 
(MUSEUM 7000) 


MAPLE 


& COMPANY 





5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGENT 4685-6) 





XVith CENTURY 


SUSSEX 


150 ACRES 


WITH LOVELY VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, AND EIGHT MILES FROM THE COAST. 


EIECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 
Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


FOR SALE 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 
| oe COUNTRY PROPERTY 


in perfect condition, the Residence containing 
a quantity of old oak, with oak floors, and open 
fireplaces. Lounge hall, dining room, parlour, 
study, twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
Picturesque old barn with stage for theatricals ; 
Cowsheds, model piggeries (30 sties). 
Bungalow. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Two other Modern Cottages. 
HOME FARM OF 123 ACRES. 
LOVELY GARDEN, fine old trees, swimming 
pool, etc. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT HOUSE. 

















Acies. Within 100 miles London; 
two from shops. 
possible.—** 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
_ PROPERTIES WANTED 


ANTED.—OLD CENTURY HOUSE, beams and 

open fireplaces. Three reception, six beds. Six 
ten from large town ; 
Not Glos or Essex. As near £2,000 as 
A.9840,"" c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock 





ANTED, by small friendly syndicate in occupation 

of present shoot nearly 15 years, GOOD MIXED 
SHOOT with partridge ground (plenty of arable) and 
pheasant coverts for about 1,000-2,000 birds. Cottage 
required for own keeper. Berks, Wilts or Hants neighbour- 


hood, about 50 or 60 miles from London preferred. State 
full particulars, acreage and inclusive rent.—‘* A.9841,”" c/o 
COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 





SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION, 


at Country Houses, etc. 
not connected to a sewer. 


TUKE « BELL, Lea. 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 



















For feaning Silver, Electro Plate, &c 


‘Goddard's 


Plate Powder 
Liquid Polish 


92813 


J.Goddard & Sons, Ltd.,Nelson Street, Lex 





ADVANTAGE 


HE advertisements in COUNTRY 

LIFE are as interesting and exclusive 

in their quality as are the illustrations 
and letterpress in the Editorial pages— 
and as widely read. Few are without 
plans of needs of some kind either for the 
immediate present or for the future, and 
the careful study of our advertisement 
pages not only fills requirements but 
suggests them. 


The Estates advertisements with beautiful 
photographs and particulars of large and 
lesser houses and flats, bring endless 
opportunity within the reach of those who 
desire to acquire or rent a property, and 
arouse desire for change in those who 
hitherto had not plans. To readers in 
distant parts of the Empire and of the 
world, dreams become realities when the 
time comes for planning prolonged holi- 
days or retirement in the Mother Country. 


That the advertisement pages of COUNTRY 
LIFE give equal satisfaction to the advertiser 
is proved by the truest of all reasons 
—sales results and continuous support. 


BUILDING LAND 























VN 45e)2e. 


CIMOLITE 


Exquisite and very fine; the purest 
»wder made ; it beautifiesand improves 
the complexion and pretects delicate skins. 
Patronised by Royalty and recommended by 
skin specialists. In Pink, White, Cream, 
Naturelle, Rouge and Rose Brunette. 
Also compacts in similar shades 
From 1/14d. Atall leading Chemists & Stores. 
JOHN 








TO THOSE INTERESTED IN 
ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 


Are you looking for really attractive building land? Are 
you interested in an estate which is different? Do you 
appreciate the possibilities offered by 1,000 acres of glorious 
high-lying forest land with woods of pine, beech, oak and 
larch; heaths; undulating grasslands; exquisite views 
over miles of beautiful country to the North and South 
Downs; good water and electricity services; fast and 
frequent electric trains to London and the coast and nearly 
a mile of frontage to the main London-Brighton Road ? 


THE BEAUTIFUL BUCHAN HILL ESTATE 


HAS ALL THESE 


Two miles of frontage to main roads ; one mile second-class 

road; three miles hard carriageways; lodges, stables, 

farms and cottages. Thirty-two miles London ; 20 miles 
Brighton. 


THIS IS QUITE THE MOST INTERESTING 
ESTATE EVER OFFERED FOR DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND. 





Fullest particulars will be gladly forwarded by :— 


MODERN HOMES & ESTATES, LIMITED, 


MOTSPUR PARK STATION, NEW MALDEN, 
SURREY. 

















AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Smali Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 

Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of pro- 
perties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 12/r0. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “Country Life,” 8-11, Sonth- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 














WELCOME TO 


SWITZERLAND 


DAVOS 


ALTITUDE 5105 FEET 


PALACE HOTEL 


The Parsenn, Famous Sunny Centre of Sport. 
The PALACE, Meeting Place of Society. 
ROOMS WITH FULL BOARD FROM 
Sh. 15-19. 


The HOTELS BELVEDERE and 

OSA. TANNECK, situated in the centre 

of the village, facing full south, next to woods, 
gives a wonderful view over the Alps. Ski-ing 
slopes and sporting grounds within easy reach. 
Every modern comfort. Covered balconies. 


AROSA. sercHoTeL 


First-class, most modern and uptodate. Beautiful 
situation surrounded by ski slopes. Overlooking the 
whole mountain chain. Full rate from 8S. 14. 


ZERMATT. THE HOTELS SCHWEIZERHOF 


NATIONAL-TERMINUS & BELLEVUE 





Latest Comfort, Exquisite Cooking, Sunniest Position. 
Jolly Winter Holiday at_very advantageous Terms, 
For Prosp. apply to H. ZIMMERMANN, Manag. Dir. 


SAN ROCCO, LUGANO 


SANATORIUM FOR CHRONIC EYE 
DISEASES. Climatic Therapeutic Resort. 
Longest hours of Sunshine in Central Europe. 
Direction under Dr. B. GARFUNKEL, Ocudist. 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


E have been favoured with 
advance proofs of the schedules 
of Cruft’s” great Coronation 
Show, which is to be held at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 1oth and 11th. No exhibitor can fail 
to be impressed by the comprehensiveness of 
the classification that it contains, and those of 
us whose memories go back many years see 
in it an evidence of the remarkable progress 
that has been made by dog shows in our time, 


mastiffs may possibly be reinforced by some 
that have been sent home by a colonel now on 
service in India, where he had the opportunity 
of making their acquaintance. 

Mrs. Phil Gray, who has already made her 
name as a skilful breeder of Alsatians (German 
shepherd dogs) and the Pembrokeshire corgis, 
is sponsoring the Rottweilers. Several new 
people have taken up Boxers, and, as a club 
has been formed to support them, their pro- 
spects of impressing the public seem to be 
favourable, especially when we remember what 





ESTABLISHED 1760. 





for Sup eriori ty 





and especially this show, which is the biggest 
Expansion has been continuous 
but the 1914 schedule 


of them all. 


throughout this century, 
gave no indication of what was to follow when 


the close of hostilities 
gave people an oppor- 
tunity of taking up 
the old diversion 
again. Within a few 
years it was apparent 
that developments 
awaited the sport 
which in the old era 
would have been 
thought impossible. 
One cannot, of course, 
say if dog showing 
would ever have reach- 
ed its present dimen- 
sions except for the 
War. At any rate, the 
momentous event that 
was thought by many 
to have put an end to 
our activities had the 
opposite effect. Men 
and women hastened 
to forget the horrors 
through which they 
had passed by taking 
up an innocent occu- 
pation. 

Thousands went 
in for dog breeding 
who had never before 
been interested in it, 
and the younger 
generation were 
equally enthusiastic. 
As we have pointed 
out before, a check 
occurred during the 
bad times that set in 
six or seven years ago, 
but the lost ground 


others. 





THE CRUFT 30-GUINEA STERLING 

SILVER CUP. To be offered for the 

best exhibit in the six classes for mem- 

bers of Cruft’s Dog Show Society. It 
is to be won outright 


delightful dogs they are. 
at this show is bigger than that offered at the 
The first prize in each class is £2 10s., 
the second £1 5s., and the third 12s. 6d. 


The prize money 


Many 
inducementsare offer- 
ed toexhibitors to be- 
come subscribers to 
Cruft’s Dog Show 
Society. Besides the 
many specials and 
variety classes open 
to them, six special 
classes are set aside 
for subscribers, these 
being restricted open 
for sporting dogs and 
bitches other than 
terriers ; restricted 
open for both sexes 
non-sporting other 
than toys; restricted 
open for terriers, and 
also one for toys. 
Then there is a puppy 
class for dogs and 
bitches of any variety, 
and also a_ novice 
class. The prize 
money has been in- 
creased in these 
classes, and as an 
additional attraction a 
sterling silver cup 
17ins. high, valued at 
30 guineas, is offered 
for the best exhibit 
in these classes. An 
illustration of it 
appears on this page 
to-day, and notice 
should be taken of the 
fact that it is to be 
won outright. 

There are also to 
be variety Coronation 


Should you enjoy the better 


things of life here is one 





that costs no more than its 


| inferiors. Insist on 


- SANDEMAN’S 


¥VO SCOTCH 
e e eWHISKY 


From all good stores or direct from Dept. B, 
SANDEMAN &SON§, Ltd., Forth St., EDINBURGH 














“The only thing 
that does 
me Ne 


A PEy. 


INHALANT 


For Colds 


“ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
1 am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 





has now been fully 

recovered, and a feature of the year that 
has just closed has been increased entries at 
shows and the number of new exhibitors who 
have taken part. The schedule now before 
us is so attractive that it may easily produce an 
entry in excess of the 10,600 that set up a record 
last year. No fewer than ninety breeds have 
a separate classification, which is a considerable 
increase on any previous year. ‘The extras 
are accounted for by several new breeds that 


classes, to be judged 
by Mr. G. Wallwork, in which the prize money 
is increased. Three classes are put on specially 
for members of the West of England Ladies’ 
Kennel Society. On the second day those time- 
honoured events, the International Brace, Inter- 
national Team, Junior International, and Great 
Internationals, will be an attractive part of the 
programme. The Great International classes 
include puppy, open, and brace. The Daily 
Mirror Brave Dogs will again be on view and 


is the very best.’’ 


R. L., Hackney, E.9. 


Try Vapex for yourself and 
you will never be without it 


again. 


The relief it gives is 


marvellous. It clears the head 
and quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


V.146 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 














are making a bid for popular favour. Boxers, will receive souvenirs. 

Chihuahuas, Pyrenean Mountain dogs, Rhodes- Further judging appointments that have 
ian Ridgebacks, Rottweilers, Shih Tzu, will all been approved are those of Herr W. Tschudy 
have classes to themselves, instead of being for schnauzers and miniatures; Mr. G. 





Wallwork, Norwich terriers; and Mr. J. Lee 
Bulled, pointers. Copies of the schedule will be 
posted on January 8th. Anyone who does not 
receive one should write to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, N.1. Entries 
close absolutely on January 25th. 


, Always 
Keep il Htandy 


grouped under foreign dogs. Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers, which were such an interesting 
feature a year ago, also figure in the programme, 
and there are classes as well for the Tibetan 
breeds, which include Lhasa Apsos, Tibetan 
terriers and Tibetan mastiffs. The Tibetan 


BELLMEAD KENNELS, LTD. 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


Leteaaaseer~t SCHOOL 
KENNEL MAIDS AND KENNEL OWNERS 


The best tuition obtainable in all branches of kennel 


ow puppies 
suffer— 


























MORELLA 


VW CHERRY 
| BRANDY 


QUEENS SWEET=— SPORTSMAN’S DRY 


| 
work. Terms 15 weeks, 30 weeks, or one year. G 8 A N T & uld use: ? ! 
pamnon: HA Parsee Mant, LOSE ee REMEDY for worms - 


Don’t wait until your puppies 
show signs of the distress that worms cause. All 
puppies have to be wormed some time. Dose them 
at once with Ruby and save them from misery and 
pain with certainty and safety. 

For years Ruby Re medy has been used by leading 
breeders throughout the world. It is now being 
packed in a smaller, handy size for use by the private 
dog owner. This is a 2/- bottle containing four 
doses constituting a sure cure for worms. 
Ruby Remedy is supplied by Royal Appointment. 
Mrs, Edith Sanders of Halliwick Kennels, the famous 
breeder of Old English Sheepdogs, says— 

“I consider Ruby the safest worm medicine there is, having 

no ill-effects on the puppies and causing no pain,” 


Chemists, stores and corn-chandlers will obtain Ruby if not already 
in stock, or you can get it direct, post free (2/- or 3/6) from 
R. E. Nicholas Ltd., 42 Hampstead Rd., London, N.W.1. 


1735 to 1937 


RIGBY “« 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 

















Wby Lun the Aish. of 


Mlness from Detectibe Sanitation? 
Company #td., 147, Ro 


Apply to the Economic Harplebone Load, — 


for particulars of their guaranteed patent system of restoration carried out by experts. ‘jhoue padd. 227: 
Est. 36 years 
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BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


created by tastefully designed 
Furniture and Furnishings harmon- 
ising with artistic Decoration — 
so easily attainable and at such 
little expense. 


Decoration and _ Furnishing is 
carried out with the minimum of 
inconvenience to the customer and 
as expeditiously as possible. 











Maples? experts will be pleased to 
call to advise, estimate, and to 
submit schemes and designs without 
obligation, but before deciding you 
are warmly solicited to visit Maples 
Furnished Homes where many 
attractive and helpful ideas may 
be inspected at leisure. 


Maples? January Sale now m progress— 


Amazing Bargains in all 
Departments. 


M PLE C L The Largest Furnishing House in the World 
AP & WO. LUTD. TOTTENHAM COURT RD. W1 

















METAL WINDOWS |HOWARDS’ 


FOR FLATS “DUVET” CHAIRS -: 


and SOFAS 


Light and Health 


—and everywhere for / + 





Furniture and Decoration 


HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


BRITISH MADE WITH BRITISH STEEL|3!. OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
which means more work for British men (Late of Berners Street) 
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Peter North 28, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 


LADY SYLVIA MAITLAND The engagement of Lady Sylvia Maitland, only daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Lauderdale, to Lord Carew, The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, has just been announced. 
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HEROES AND HORSES 


HE era of mechanisation proceeds apace, and 

during the past year one of the most picturesque 

and spectacular features of the “ horse age” has 

definitely come to an end. When the motor life- 
boat Royal Silver Fubilee was launched for the first time 
at Wells in Norfolk last year, and replaced the old pulling 
and sailing life-boat Baltic, the last team of horses for 
launching life-boats came to the end of its work. Two 
horses, it is true, were left in the service. ‘They turned the 
capstan which hauled the Hastings life-boat up the beach ; 
but even they have since been replaced by an electric winch. 
It seems more than a little melancholy to think that we shall 
never see those splendid teams, as familiar at one time as 
those of the old fire-brigades, parading through the seaport 
towns, racing to the boat-house on the alarm being sounded, 
plunging breast-high into the surf when the life-boat was 
launched, or dragging her back up the shore on her often 
triumphant return. Many stories might be told of the 
services which they have performed. ‘The most remarkable, 
perhaps, is that of the famous launch over Exmoor in 
January, 1899. News reached Lynmouth during a high 
westerly gale that a ship was in distress off Porlock. ‘The 
only means of reaching her was by climbing to the top of 
Exmoor, crossing its most exposed part at a height of 
1,400ft., and then descending the famous Porlock Hill. 
A teem of twenty horses was assembled, and men were 
sent forward with pickaxes and shovels to widen the road. 
The journey started at eight in the evening by the light of 
flares and lanterns, znd it was not until six next morning 
that the men and horses brought the life-boat into Porlock. 
She was launched at once, and the ship and her crew were 
saved. ‘The replacement of horses during this century 
has been gradual. In early days they were regularly hired 
from farmers; but when mechanical traction began to 
grow more general, the cost of hiring often became pro- 
hibitive. Fewer horses were available, and the Life-boat 
Institution had to adapt themselves to circumstances by 
substituting agricultural tractors adapted so as to be water- 
tight in shallow water, and now all the stations have been 
provided with tractors. By the change the service may 


have become more efficient, but it has undoubtedly lost 
some of its old picturesqueness. Foreigners often comment 
upon the fact that the business of life-saving in case of 
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shipwreck round our coasts should be left to voluntary 
local effort financed by benefactions and a voluntary national 


fund. But the record of the National Life-boat Institution 
speaks for itself. It has given rewards for the rescue from 
shipwreck round the shores of the British Isles of over 
64,800 lives, an average of eleven lives per week over a 
period of 112 years. Nothing could be more moving than 
the broadcasts made recently by life-boatmen describing 
their work and experiences, and they may well have the 
effect of putting the financial support of the Institution on 
a more broadly national basis. 


LANDLORDS’ LIABILITY FOR 
OVERCROW DING 
B: the new Housing Act that comes into force on 


anuary 1st, it will be possible for a landlord, if he 

is not very careful, to find that he is committing an 
offence, although he may have no knowledge of the circum- 
stances. As the new Act contains a stringent and uniform 
code against overcrowding, the following notes on the 
landlord’s new liabilities may be useful. 

The persons who may be charged with the offence of 
causing or permitting any dwelling-house to be overcrowded 
are the occupier and the landlord. And it is first to be noted 
that “landlord” includes “in relation to an occupier 
of a dwelling-house who holds under a contract of employ- 
ment under which the provision of the house for his occupa- 
tion forms part of his remuneration, his employer.” ‘Thus 
at once not only weekly property is included, but also the 
cottages of gardeners, gamekeepers, and farm hands on 
home farms, together with the house of a married butler, 
the flat of a chauffeur above a garage, etc. ‘Thus owners 
of country houses must see to it that the homes of their 
married domestic servants conform to the provisions of 
the Act. 

So far as a house or cottage 1s occupied by the same 
servant or tenant in occupation on January Ist, the owner 
is safe until he receives a notice in writing from the local 
authority (7.e., the District or Borough Council, as the 
case may be) that overcrowding has taken place in a particu- 
lar tenement. It is then his duty “ to take such steps as 
it is reasonably open to him to take for securing the abate- 
ment of the overcrowding, including if necessary legal 
proceedings for the possession of the house.” ‘To such 
proceedings the Rent Acts will be no defence for a tenant, 
and, if he will not go, legal proceedings to make him do so 
will be necessary in the appropriate court, according to 
value. In one case an employé, a servant of a golf club, 
who declined to leave his cottage when dismissed, was 
turned out by force, and the club “ got away with it” 
in the Court of Appeal ; but this course is hardly recom- 
mended. The owner will do well, however, before taking 
action, to verify that the local authority has not made a 
mistake as to the overcrowding. 

The chief danger undoubtedly will arise on lettings 
and admission of new servants into cottages after January Ist, 
for an owner will be liable if he “‘ had reasonable cause to 
believe that it would become overcrowded in such circum- 
stances as to render the proposed occupier guilty of an 
offence, or failed to make inquiries of the proposed occupier 
as to the number, age, and sex of persons who would be 
allowed to sleep in the house.” Such inquiries must there- 
fore be made not only when accepting a new tenant, but 
on the engagement of any new outdoor servant. Further- 
more, the owner should ascertain the ages of the children, 
for, if the family just fits, the attainment of the age of ten 
by a child will make a half-person into a whole one, and 
the attainment of one year will create a half-person. ‘Thus 
in such case a whole person may be added within a year, 
and a small margin on the right side be converted to one 
on the wrong. In such case a court would no doubt hold 
that the tenancy should not have been accepted. 

The prudent course will be to require a signed statement 
from the tenant or servant, as the case may be, as to the 
number and ages of his family, and the police or the District 
Council will furnish information as to the standards 
required by the Act. 
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THE NEW YEAR 
O one can be sorry to see the end of 1936—a year 
that, in spite of a wonderful improvement in 
national prosperity, has been dark with tragedy 
and foreboding. It may well prove to have been 
a crucial year in our history, and that, after its months of 
heart-searching, the British peoples face not only a new 
year but a new epoch. The abdication crisis, disastrous 
as its results might have been, will probably prove to have 
strengthened rather than weakened not only imperial ties 
but the whole structure of society. And that strengthening 
is immensely needed in face of the collapse of the League 
of Nations, faith in which has lulled the British Common- 
wealth into a false sense of security for so long. Nineteen 
thirty-seven dawns with the clarified realisation that the 
British Commonwealth has the strength and wealth to 
save the world, provided it also shows the united will. 


AMENITY SOCIETIES 

SUGGESTION has been made by Mr. Lionel de 

Rothschild that, to avoid overlapping and confusion, 
all the societies engaged in the care of “‘ amenities ” might 
be amalgamated under Royal Charter into, he suggested, 
the ‘‘ National Landscape Trust.” At first sight the idea 
is an attractive one, and some years ago it was actively 
encouraged by Country Lire. But experience has since 
convinced us that the gain in effectiveness would be more 
apparent than real, and would run the serious risk of dis- 
couraging the sectional enthusiasm on which each organisa- 
tion depends largely for its funds. People who will sub- 
scribe for specifically protecting ancient buildings, acquiring 
open spaces, or preserving footpaths, might easily come to 
feel that their particular objective was not being given due 
attention by an amalgamated body. Actually, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England is the co-ordinating 
body recognised by Government and sectional enthusiasts 
alike, and its conduct by Lord Crawford and Mr. Griffin 
during the ten years of its existence has reduced overlapping 
to a minimum ‘and gives amenity societies a national 
mouthpiece without weakening sectional activity. The 
solution for such confusion as still occurs occasionally is 
not amalgamation but, as Sir John Squire has declared, 
the concentration of the headquarters of the various societies 
concerned into a single central and easily accessible building 
where their staffs could keep in constant personal touch 
with one another. 


LANDSCAPE AND DEFENCE 

NEW and very disturbing factor has arisen for the 

countryside in the apparently indiscriminate selection 
of land in various parts for defence purposes. ‘The C.P.R.E. 
are approaching the Government to ensure that, when avoid- 
able, the chaos produced during the last War by emergency 
acquisitions of land shall not be repeated. But already we 
read of munition factories in unspoilt pastoral country near 
Chorley and in the Vale of Glamorgan, and the establishing 
of aerodromes in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire without any 
reference to local planning or, indeed, to considerations of 
agriculture. It must be recognised that the “ Slough 
Dump,” for instance, has had a lasting and disastrous effect 
on its neighbourhood, creating industrial slums on what 
was first-class farming land. Unfortunately, aerodromes 
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require just the dry level land best adapted for arable farming. 
Thousands of acres of common land were acquired by the 
War Department during last century, and when no longer 
wanted for military purposes have been used for building. 
The Defence departments are stated to have shown a desire 
to do the right thing, but the eruption of military require- 
ments is bound to disturb the precarious balancing of 
industry, housing, amenity, and agriculture, that has been 
so laboriously attained by town planning. 


HUMANISM AT THE ACADEMY 

rTXHERE is more behind the Exhibition of British Archi- 
1 tecture organised by the Royal Academy, which opens 
on January 11th, than to give a survey of work since the 
beginning of the century. It aims at revealing to the 
public, through the medium of architects’ working drawings, 
both the personal element and the technical processes that 
go to the evolution of a design. We are promised that 
the Exhibition will be ‘‘ on liberal and catholic lines, without 
prejudice in the matter of styles.” ‘Though it is to be 
primarily an exhibition of drawings, it will be supplemented 
by photographs, one may hope on a fairly lavish scale, for 
to the general public drawings and plans often convey little 
or nothing without the means of visualising them in actual 
shape. An interesting section should be the retrospective 
selection of architectural designs from the sixteenth to 
the end of the nineteenth century. 


TO A CHRISTMAS CHILD 


Out of the night, when through the starlight swelled 
The sudden song of the celestial quire, 
Out of the night, when marvelling men beheld 
The oxen kneeling in the byre, 
Then when behind the dark trees’ trellises 
Spread the pale glories of the happy morn, 
There comes another Christmas child on this, 
The greatest of all birthdays, born. 
At what strange threshold the newcomer stands, 
Brooding what cauldron of perplexing things, 
Distress of nations, roaring seas, and lands 
Bereft of creeds and kings— 
What shall we wish him for his birthright? Yea, 
Butter and honey, as the prophet would, 
That knowledge may be his, to put away 
The evil, and to choose the yood. 
ALFRED COCHRANE, 
RUGBY TRIALS 
I'TH the New Year come the International Rugby 
matches. England v. Wales, at ‘Twickenham this 
time, draws near, and this Saturday sees the final trial 
matches of the two countries. So far as backs are concerned 
the Welsh selectors seem to enjoy the less unenviable lot ; 
they have, it is true, lost Cliff Jones, but in his absence 
Davies is the obvious complement to ‘Tanner, and a very 
good one ; and there are still available Wooller and Idwal 
Rees, Davey and Jenkins, who brought supreme honours 
back to Wales last year. On the other hand, the English 
backs who did so magnificently against New Zealand and 
so disappointingly afterwards are by comparison ‘“‘ withered 
and strewn.” Sever remains in great form ; but Obolensky 
has been injured all the season, Gerrard is out of the hunt, 
Owen Smith is a “ possible’ rather than a “ probable,” 
and now Gadney is apparently hurt. Moreover, the 
selectors were unlucky, in that of the two most promising 
young players from Cambridge, Kemp could not play in 
the first match, and Roden had for once a poor match. 
They will both have another chance this Saturday, but 
meanwhile not much has been accomplished in the welding 
together of a team. It is noteworthy that in this final trial 
both the full-backs come from South Africa. It is not an 
altogether satisfactory state of things, but this question of 
qualification never does seem very satisfactory. 


THE BACON SITUATION 
HE temporary breakdown of the Pigs and Bacon Scheme 
is the immediate result of the action of the Bacon 
Marketing Board in rejecting the 1937 pig contract because 
the numbers offered fell short of the stipulated minimum. 
The facts were that about fifty curers had obtained no pigs 
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under contract, and a great many had fewer than were 
necessary to keep their factories going economically during 
the year. A crisis and a short interregnum will probably 
do no harm. Nobody concerned in the industry really 
wishes to see the scheme abandoned, and a period of a 
few months during which curers will buy their pigs on a 
free market will give opportunities for reconstruction. 
The present situation is due, in fact, mainly to the delay 
in fixing the 1937 contract price. ‘The terms were only 
finally settled, owing to the long negotiations between 
the Pigs and Bacon Boards at a time when they appeared 
to pig producers to be much too late. Lord Bingley, 
who as Colonel Lane-Fox was Chairman of the original 
Reorganisation Commission, points out that an arbitrating 
“* Development Board ” on which both the Boards should 
be represented, with independent members added, was 
described in the Commission’s report as the “‘ corner stone 
of our plan.” It does not yet exist, and it might be well if 
it were brought into being. 


A HEAVY HORSE SHOW? 


ITH the turn of the year the thoughts of heavy horse 
breeders will be turned to Islington and the Shire 
Horse Show to be held there in the early part of February. 
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Entries are said to be more numerous than ever, and 
enthusiasm for the breed unbounded, in spite of the increase 
in mechanical appliances both in field and on the road. 
All the more reason, then, to have quality in the place of 
quantity. Despite mechanisation the Shire seems to be 
holding its own, and its popularity might be further en- 
hanced if at Islington there were weight-pulling competi- 
tions, exhibitions of some of the work that a Shire can do 
and that he performs, talks on the history of the breed— 
how many, for example, realise that he was the destrier 
of the knights in plate armour ?—and so on. This, com- 
bined with appearances of the best of the breed in the ring, 
might do much to encourage embryo breeders and farmers 
and others still deliberating over the question of machine 
versus horses. ‘This scheme might be taken a step farther 
by the formation of a heavy horse show, where all the heavy 
breeds could be represented—Clydesdales and Shires, 
Percherons and Suffolk Punches. It would not mean an 
amalgamation of breeding societies, but simply a joint en- 
deavour to protect and advertise the standards the societies 
stand for. Have not the light horse and the pony such a 
show, and are not victories at Islington and Olympia 
regarded as hall-marks of excellence for the hunter and the 
hack and the pony? 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


MARIONETTES 


T is, I suppose, a shameful confession of ignorance, but 
honesty is the best policy, and I am going to make it: till 

a little while ago I had never seen marionettes. So it was 

with an entirely open as with an excited mind that I went 

down to Eton, towards the end of the half, to see a performance 
at the flourishing marionette theatre which now exists in the 
Drawing Schools. As this was my first experience, my opinion 
can be worth little. I can only say that it seemed to me an 
astonishing performance. Whatever I had precisely expected 
it was not this, nor anything comparable to it in enchantment. 
The glory of those who take part is an anonymous one ; it is the 
marionettes themselves who take the calls at the end, and I can 
give no names. I can merely doff my hat with the profoundest 
obeisance to all concerned : to those who speak and those who 
manipulate, to musicians and singers, to electricians, to scene- 
painters, to producers, to him who made so skilful and polished 
a libretto. I should like to reverse our respective ages and say, 
as the young man did to Old Father William: “‘ Pray how do 
you manage to do it?” 

There is surely something about this art of marionettes 
which, as the reviewers say when they are gravelled for a word, 
“defies analysis.” Most certainly J cannot think of the right 
word. All I know is that as soon as the curtain has risen on 
the miniature stage, the eye acquires a new sense of proportion. 
It is not so much, I think, that those tiny figures swell into full- 
grown men and women; it is rather that the world shrinks 
to their size, which appears the only right and proper one. 
To produce this illusion, moreover, is only one of their first 
and most obvious characteristics. ‘There is in their severe 
simplification, alike of feature and of movement, some subtle 
quality which makes the actor of flesh and blood seem by com- 
parison rather an earthly and undignified, not to say vulgar, 
person. Let me take as an example the opening of the third 
scene in Purcell’s “‘ Dido and /Eneas.”” The second scene had 
ended on a note of impending tragedy in the Witches’ Cave 
and presumably the composer thought that some humorous 
relief was needed. At any rate, the third opens with four sailors 
dancing cheerfully on the yellow sands with the sea sparkling 
in the background. I am sorry to say that, not knowing the 
opera, I mistook them for a moment—and it was a shocking 
mistake—for Dido’s attendant ladies in bathing costume. 
That is by the way, however ; the point is that no human sailors 
could have been so utterly charming. ‘They would have danced 
at the audience, if they had not winked at them. These dear 
little men, in just a suggestion of blue and white, were purified 
of all crude and earthly qualities, and danced out of a simple, 
childish joy of living. “ Delicious, absorbing, fairy-like, 
toomultuous,” said Mr. Lillyvick of Miss Henrietta Petowker 
of Drury Lane ; and the little sailors deserved all four epithets 
a hundred times more. The ignorant novice, such as I, in 
however serious spirit he may present himself, expects that 
there will be moments at which he will be inclined to laugh ; 
moments such as Dickens describes in “ Pictures from Italy,” 


when the doctor in the drama, having something wrong with 
his wires, ‘‘ hovered about the couch and delivered medical 
opinions in the air.” Such moments do come—there was a 
little trouble with Lord George Hell’s mask in ‘ The Happy 
Hypocrite ”—-but there is no inclination to laugh, and, to the 
credit alike of the actors and the audience be it recorded, there 
was not, throughout the evening, from an audience of boys, as 
much as a single giggle. There was plenty for legitimate 
laughter, in those pleasant sailors and in the dialogue of 
“The Happy Hypocrite”; but the hysterical laughter which 
comes too often in the wrong place in a full-grown play— 
when, for example, anybody swears an oath or takes a drink 
—that was never heard. 

I said that the eye took on a new sense of proportion. 
There was only one moment, if any, when that sense was dis- 
turbed, and I would not have missed it for any consideration. 
As a rule, the wall behind the theatre was in one dense shadow, 
so that nothing could be seen of the separate shadows of those 
who manipulated the figures ; but it chanced that, in the scene 
of the witches’ cave in “‘ Dido,” a bright light was thrown upon 
this wall. Therefore, while we saw the three small black witches 
crouching and writhing in an admirably horrific manner on the 
stage, we also saw, high above them, three vast looming figures. 
These were the manipulators of the three witches, and they, 
too, crouched and writhed, moving their shadowy hands this 
way and that in sinuous gestures. Not only did they look 
monstrous by comparison, but no words can convey how menac- 
ing and sinister. Here were the immense and brooding figures 
of the gods, twisting and turning by the lightest movements of 
their fingers poor, tiny, helpless human creatures so far below. 
It appeared the perfect presentment of ruthless and sardonic 
omnipotence. Perhaps this was not in truth an exception to 
the rule that we grow instantly accustomed to a new proportion. 
Those shadows appeared, in fact, as overwhelming in relation 
to ourselves as to the marionettes; they dwarfed everything 
almost, if not quite, impartially. However that may be, when 
they were not there the illusion was complete. The first scene 
in “‘ Dido ” was in the palace at Carthage, with pillars in the 
foreground and a blue sky behind. I suppose those pillars were 
three or four feet in height, and yet Dido and her ladies seemed 
to move in a noble spaciousness. Here was the vast splendour 
of the palace of a dream. There was another scene which gave, 
in an extraordinary manner, this sense of space. It depicted 
the shop of Lovegrove, the mask-maker, in “ The Happy 
Hypocrite,” and was clearly founded on one of those few bow- 
windowed old shops still to be found, let us say, in St. James’s 
Street and, asa rule, associated with some traditional name. 
The sunshine poured from the street outside into a room large 
and airy beyond belief. This was, I think, the chief of many 
triumphs of the scene-painting young gentleman whom I 
must not name. I can only repeat once more, as regards 
him and all his fellows, that [ am their most admiring humble 
servant to command. B. D. 
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TREES AT TORTWORTH 


Planted by the third Earl of Ducie, the beautiful estate of Tortworth in the Vale of Gloucester contains one of the most 
interesting and varied collections of trees in the country. 


ENRY JOHN MORETON, third Earl of Ducie, 
who died on October 27th, 1921, in his ninety-fifth 
year, will always be remembered as one of the foremost 
arboriculturists of his time. In 1853, when a young 
man of twenty-five, he succeeded to the beautiful estate 

of Tortworth in the Vale of Gloucester. From the first year of 
his ownership he indulged his taste for tree planting to the full, 
assembling all the 
rare trees he could 
procure. Many 
estate owners have 
made a practice of 
planting exotic 
trees, but few have 
realised as Lord 
Ducie did, the im- 
portance of the 
after care and 
treatment of a tree 
if it is eventually 
to become a thing 
of beauty, and thus 
there is at Tort- 
worth a collection 
of trees admirably 
cultivated and 
cared for. Many 
of these represent 
the finest speci- 
mens of their kind 
in England, and 
often in Europe. 
In addition, there 
is the personal 
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fact that th — * ConyScaapny 
collection, which A GROUP OF THE JAPANESE KEAKI 
occupied over sixty NETTLE-LIKE 

years in the 


making, is entirely the work of one man; this in itself is a 
remarkable achievement. His enthusiasm showed no signs of 
slackening with advancing years, and up to within a short time of 
his death nothing gave him greater pleasure than the sight of his 
trees. Many of the finest specimens at Tortworth, especially 
natives of the Pacific coast, were grown from seed which Lord 
Ducie, who was an enthusiastic yachtsman, had induced sundry 
captains of sailing ships to bring home to him in the days when 
species from that region were practically unknown in gardens ; 
so that when, many years afterwards, Dr. Asa Gray and Professor 
Sargent, both well known authorities on American trees, visited 
Tortworth together, he was able to show them trees of the Pacific 
Coast which neither of them had even seen before in their native 
country. 

The lawns around Tortworth Court, where many of the 
best trees are found, slope down on one side to a long winding 
lake which is flanked by wooded slopes, while on the other there is 





THE TRUE SERVICE TREE (SORBUS DOMESTICA) 








a deep depression with a stieam at its base. The grounds 
on the former side rest chiefly on mountain limestone and on 
the other side of the said valley the old red sandstone 
outcrops. The latter formation is well known to be par- 
ticularly favourable for tree development; indeed, it was 
found that many trees which flourished on the sandstone 
sickened and died if transferred to the limestone. 

Lord Ducie 
was one of the 
first amateurs of 
his time to special- 
ise in the planting 
of exotic oaks, and 
many of these 
exceed in size and 
beauty any known 
examples in the 
country. When 
one sees the oaks 
at Tortworth it is 
difficult to under- 
stand why this 
genus has, until 
recently, been so 
much neglected by 
arboriculturists. 
Both Old and New 
World species of 
Quercus. are 
strongly repre- 
sented here. 

Of the white 
oaks, which are 
distinguished by 
their acorns matur- 
ing in one season, 
and by the absence 
of hair-like growths 
on the margins of the leaves, both European and Asiatic species 
are seen to the best advantage at Tortworth. Three Hungarian 
oaks (Quercus conferta), one near the lodge gates, one in the park, 
and another, the largest, at the south end of the lake, stand out by 
reason of their size and shapeliness. ‘The tree shown in the 
illustration is beautifully balanced, measuring about 7oft. by 
8ft. 6ins. Close to the drive, Quercus Mirbeckii, conspicuous 
by its handsome foliage, often retained until late in spring, is 
6oft. by 7ft. 3ins. in girth. In the kitchen garden there is a 
thriving and shapely tree of Quercus macedonica from South- 
east Europe, measuring about 45ft. by 34ft. 3ins. ‘There are also 
the closely allied Quercus Libani and the rare Valonia oak (Quercus 
ZEgilops), the latter now seldom met with in gardens. 

The red and black oaks, peculiar to North America and charac- 
terised by the acorns taking two years to ripen, and many of them 
distinguished by a hair-like process which protrudes from the 
margin of the leaf, have been largely planted at ‘Tortworth and 





(ZELKOVA ACUMINATA) WITH 
FOLIAGE 


ONE OF THE EASTERN MAPLES (ACER PICTUM) 
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THE WILLOW OAK (QUERCUS PHELLOS) 


have now become trees of beauty and distinction. The well 
known scarlet oak is common in cultivation, but we do not remem- 
ber to have seen so well grown a specimen as the one near the 
house, and when, in mid-October, its leaves assume a brilliant 
scarlet hue, the effect is most striking. There are no finer examples 
anywhere in England of the Californian black oak (Quercus 
Kelloggii) than the two in the arboretum. They were raised 
from acorns in 1879, and the tallest is now over 7oft. Of the 
Californian live oak (Quercus agrifolia) there is a tree of the same 
age in the valley opposite the house. There are two or three 
unusually good specimens of the rare Shingle oak (Quercus 
imbricaria), which is easily known by its descending overlapping 
branches and oblong, smooth-margined leaves; the Pin oak 
(Quercus palustris) ; the northern red oak (Quercus borealis var. 
maxima), commonly known as Q. rubra. 

On the lawns immediately surrounding the house are many 
trees of unusual interest both in regard to size and symmetry of 
outline, and they furnish excellent examples of what can be 





ASH 
(FRAXINUS AMERICANA) 


THE AMERICAN WHITE 


A SHAPELY HUNGARIAN OAK (QUERCUS CONFERTA) 


achieved by careful attention and judicious pruning in youth. 
The genus Acer is strongly represented. The graceful silver maple 
at the corner of the drive is a delight to the eye. It is 6rft. 
high by 6ft. 1oin. in girth. Two very handsome, well placed 
specimens of that rare Caucasian species Acer Volxemi, with their 
broad, sycamore-like foliage, at once catch the eye. Four Japanese 
maples, Acer nikoense, 23ft. high, with a spread of 2oft.; Acer 
Myabei, 30ft. by 2ft. 7ins.; Acer rufinerve ; and Acer diabolicum, 
are noteworthy here, as well as unusually good examples of Acer 
cappadocicum and A. platanoides, the latter a beautifully pro- 
portioned tree near the tennis court. All these provide a feast of 
autumn colour—orange, scarlet and gold in hue. The rock elm 
(Ulmus racemosa), one of the scarcest of American trees in this 
country, is here represented by a thriving specimen 4oft. high. 
The Chilean beech (Nothofagus obliqua) has grown with 
astonishing vigour at Tortworth, as it does in most gardens in 
Great Britain. The largest specimen, which came originally from 
Kew, in a pot, in November, 1903, having been raised from 





AN ELEGANT SILVER MAPLE 
(ACER _DASYCARPUM) 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE BITTERNUT 
(CARYA AMARA) 

Elwes’s seed, now measures 5o0ft. by 5ft. 8ins., and has stood the 

severest frost of the last thirty years without injury. This tree 

produces seed most years. It was a great favourite with the 

late Lord Ducie. 

The blue ash of the United States (Fraxinus quadrangulata) 
is another tree seldom seen outside botanic gardens. Of this 
there is a well grown specimen in the park, near the pond, 
42ft. by 3ft. 4ins. 

Of hickory trees from Eastern North America a well shaped 
tree of the bitternut (Carya amara), more correctly known as 
C. cordiformis, is making rapid growth. It is easily known from all 
the other hickories by its bright yellow winter buds. The photo- 
graph, taken in early June, shows this tree with its young foliage. 

A specimen of the pignut (Carya porcina) east of the house is 
nearly soft. high, and is a model of what a well balanced tree 
should be. There 
are also other sur- 
prisingly good 
hickories about the 
grounds, one of 
these, the shell- 
bark, is 75ft. by 
6ft. 8ins. 

Scattered 


about the park 
there are many 


other trees of great 
interest. There is 
an imposing group 
of three specimens 


of the Japanese 
Keaki (Zelkova 


acuminata). They 
are forty to fifty 
feet high, the girth 
of the largest being 
over seven feet. 
The mention 
of such trees as 
Acer Opalus, 5oft. 
by 7ft. 6ins.; Acer 
Lobelii, 45ft.; 
Fraxinus  ameri- 
cana, 54ft.; Sorbus 
domestica, 50ft. ; 
Quercus  phellcs, 
54ft. ; AEsculus in- 
dica, A. turbinata ; 
a fine Betula 
lutea ; Tilia argen- 
tea, 65ft. by 8ins. ; 
Juglans rupestris, 
35ft. ; Lirioden- 
ron Tulipifera, a 
magnificent 


THE 


The finest example 
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NIKKO MAPLE (ACER NIKOENSE) 


of this lovely autumn colouring tree in the country 





THE RARE AMERICAN ROCK ELM 
(ULMUS RACEMOSA) 


specimen behind the church measuring goft. by 11ft. 1oins., 
with a spread of 93ft.—will give further indication of the 
arboricultural wealth of this remarkable collection. Almost at 
every step there is some new tree to see and admire. ‘The famous 
golden chestnut (Castanopsis chrysophylla), planted by Lord Ducie 
eighty years ago, became 3oft. high and the largest in the country 
before it diced a few years ago. 

The conifers include two very remarkable trees of Abies 
bracteata of the Santa Lucia Mountain in California ; the species 
is one of the most attractive of all the firs. ‘They are growing 
on old red sandstone about 25o0ft. above sea level, and much exposed 
to the south-west wind. The tallest of these trees is now about 8oft. 
by oft. sins. A Japanese larch which measured 45ft. 7ins. in 1904 
has since increased its girth by nearly two feet, and is now 6oft. high. 
It is stated to be one of the first introduced. Near the house there 
is a wide-spread- 
ing specimen of the 
California ‘* Nut- 
meg” (Torreya 
californica), the 
stem of which is 
8ft. in girth, the 
diameter of _ its 
branches being 
soft. Fraxinus 
Mariesii, the Japan- 
ese Flowering Ash, 
close by flowered 
profusely in June 
and made a very 
pretty picture. On 
the lawn, not far 
away, is the rare 
little Juniperus 
pheenicea, which 
produces an abun- 
dance of orange- 
coloured fruits. It 
is hardly ever seen 
out of doors in this 
country. Adjoin- 
ing the tennis lawn 
is the Daw yck 
Beech, sent to the 
third Earl of Ducie 
by Mr. F. BR, 5S. 
Balfour in 1908. It 
was one of the first 
ever propogated by 
grafts from the 
original tree at 
Dawyck. The Tort- 
worth specimen is 
now 4oft. high. 

A. B. JAckson. 
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A BIRD-LOVER’S PARADISE 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 


OR those fortunate bird-lovers who dwell in the Lake 
District there is no season in the year without its especial 
interest. Almost every type of British scenery is repre- 
sented, and in this small western corner of England the 
bird life is correspondingly varied. If we go no farther 

north than Keswick and set a southern boundary at Lancaster 
two bird sanctu- 
aries are included ; 
there are estuaries 
and mud-flats be- 
loved of wildfow!l ; 
raven-haunted 
crags and the reed- 
fringed lakes and 
meres which at- 
tract all manner 
of water birds 
during the nesting 
season. 

Except on the 
mountains, the 
climate of the Lake 


lt | 


District is mild 
and humid, and 
there are many 
days even in the 
depths of winter 
when the atmo- 
sphere is almost 
springlike ; when 
the sun, setting 
behind dark fir 


trees or casting a 
red-gold glint over 
the wet sands of 
the estuary, creates 
a mind picture 
never to be for- 
gotten. At this 





BLACK-HEADED GULLS, 


time of day, to see ‘ 
a gaggle of grey- AMONG 


lag geese,disturbed 

by distant shots, rise and stream out against the sky, and to hear 
the roar of beating wings and the patter of their webbed feet, is im- 
pressive ; each bird, as it gains height, is outlined distinctly against 
the afterglow. Dividing into small companies, for a time they 
circle round, reconnoitring, then join up into one large skein 
three or four hundred strong and sweep away in the direction of 
the retreating tide, to alight and resume their interrupted feeding, 
to an accompaniment of low-murmured gabbling. Across the 
ever narrowing watercourse a motionless company of chestnut- 
headed wigeon is just discernible in the half-light, whilst a few 
shelduck are busy along the edge of a golden pool. A mixed 
flock of curlew, redshank and plover enliven the evening stillness 
with musical whistle and intermittent calling, and, rounding a 
promontory, we disturb a large company of duck : they are mostly 
mallard and teal, which get up hurriedly and wing their way to 
safety. Continuing up-stream we see the dark outline of a heron 


standing like a statue on the edge of a sand-bank, just where an 
eddy in the swiftly flowing water brings prey within his reach. 
A few hours earlier, in the pale sunlight of this February afternoon, 
Leaving his 


a kingfisher was catching fry at the same spot. 





A fine young buzzard just out 
of the eyrie 





AND THE 


A lesser black-backed gull seeks protection under the 
shadow of the scrubby bushes inland 


look-out post on the remains of an old breakwater, he hovered 
momentarily over the water, then with a splash he dived, returning 
to his perch at regular intervals to swallow a small fish. Farther 
out is a rare visitor to the estuary, a red-breasted merganser, 
floating down-stream. Solitary, he takes no notice of a group of 
cormorants on the bank, some with wings outstretched to dry, 
and looking as 
though they were 
trying to digest a 
too sumptuous 
meal; nor does 
he notice a flock 
of golden plover 
we have just dis- 
turbed, which 
flies upward over 
his head. A few 
miles inland a 
flooded marsh- 
land harbours 
shovellers and 
other duck too 
numerous to men- 
tion: there are 
ruffs and reeves 
on migration, and 
many rare birds 
one would not 
expect to see. On 
the heights. the 
moorland tarns 
support numbers 
of coot, pochard, 
tufted duck, 
moorhen, and 
little grebe. At 
this high altitude, 
a night of frost is 
sufficient to reduce 
the swimming area 
to a few square 
yards, and _ coot 
and duck, joined by a crowd of gulls, slither awkwardly about 
on the ice. Here and there, under the influence of the noonday 
sun, it suddenly gives way beneath them, and each little bird is 
astonished to find itself floating alone in its own small pool. 
With hard weather the wigeon become bold and join the snipe and 
moorhens in the search for food on the rush-grown banks. 

So far as most of these birds are concerned, the season is 
still winter, and they remain in flocks ; the chief business of life 
is, as yet, the finding of food. With the ravens, grouse and 
stormcocks it is far otherwise, and a few grey-lags have even already 
undertaken the first stage of their flight to the north. They can 
be seen or heard, according to the hour, as they pass over Winder- 
mere, a route they follow spring and autumn on their way to and 
fro between Solway Firth and their feeding grounds farther south. 
Grouse have been paired for many weeks, and whatever the weather 
the hardy raven will have a full clutch of eggs by the second 
week in March; he allows neither snow nor frost, and neither 
hail nor rain, to interfere with his domestic arrangements. 

A first visit to a raven’s nest is an exciting experience, even 
if a rope is not needed. In company with a dalesman well versed 
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Bracken shed : “A likely place 


for a barn owl” 
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THE GREAT CRESTED GREBE, MOST HANDSOME 
OF BRITISH WATER BIRDS 


in the bird jiore-of the district, we leave the main road and strike 
a lane at right angles to it. After passing through a small village, 
the lane becomes a cart track which leads through a farmyard 
and finally dwindles to a mountain path. It crosses and re-crosses 
a rushing mountain torrent swollen by the melting snow on the 
hilltops, over a series of rough stone bridges. Here a water 
ousel is perched on a boulder in midstream, and dips and bows in 
seeming indecision, then flies up-stream on whirring wings. 
Higher up, we come across him again ; this time he flies down- 
banks, so we know he has a domed nest somewhere between these 
two points, possibly more than half-built, and we resolve to find 
it on the return journey. Presently we disturb a kestrel sitting 
on the dead branch of a Scotch fir which overhangs a tumbledown 
bracken shed. A likely place for a barn owl, remarks the dalesman, 
whose quick eye has already detected castings on a corner of the 
roof. ‘The ground rises ever more steeply, and we are glad to 
stand still for a few moments, ostensibly to admire a pair of 
buzzards circling one above the other, until, as mere specks in 
the sky, they vanish over the felltop into the valley beyond. A 
sharp sleet shower suddenly sweeps down the hillside, but we are 
almost glad of it, so warm have we become climbing over the 
tussocky, sodden grass. We stand for shelter under a wall which 
starts in the valley below and runs an almost perpendicular course 
up the mountain-side until it comes to an abrupt end at 
the foot of an overhanging crag. Once over the wall even the 
sheep track fades out and the grass gives place to loose shale 
strewn with rocks. Luckily we have nails in our shoes and a 
stout stick apiece, but in spite of this I am just beginning to 
wonder whether any raven’s nest can possibly be worth the 
effort, when a deep-throated croak dispels all doubts, and a pair 
of ravens sail out from above and cross the valley. Here and there 
are the remains of carrion, with bones picked clean, and glancing 
up we see the raven’s nest at last. A bulky structure resembling 
a huge blackbird’s nest, it is wedged into a fissure in the 
rock-face so that 
it is sheltered by 
the overhang. 
From a peak of 
an adjoining rock, 
twenty yards 
higher up the fell, 
and steadied by a 
rope, I can just 
see eggs at the 
bottom of the nest, 
the cup of which 
is about nine 
inches deep and 
lined with sheep’s 
wool. I am now 
informed that this 
is the easiest 
raven’s nest in the 
Lake District to 
approach! April 
will find peregrines 
and buzzards with 
eggs in their re- 
spective eyries on 
the other side of 
the mountain ; 
kestrels and mer- 
lins nest later still, 
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FLYCATCHERS MUST BE INCLUDED 
LAKE COUNTRY BIRDS 


the former in the disused nest of carrion crows or in some old 
ruin. The merlin sits upon the ground, a mere scraped-out 
hollow amid the heather serves to hold her four chocolate- 
coloured eggs, which produce pretty, downy chicks a month 
later. 

By this time the shores of the meres and lakes are full of 
interest. The most noticeable birds at nesting time are the 
mute swans. The cock bird soon makes his presence known to 
the unwary picnic party which has unwittingly encroached upon 
his domain. He advances in a fury, with wings upraised, and it 
is wise to retreat as speedily as may be, for to encounter an enraged 
swan can be surprisingly unpleasant. As soon as the cygnets 
are hatched, all is peace, and the two old birds conduct them 
proudly about the lake, one leading and the other bringing up 
the rear. From the bank, a mallard duck with a family of newly 
hatched ducklings scuttle into the water at our approach, and 
quickly vanish among the reeds. Taking a boat, we row 
leisurely along the shore. ‘Trees and cottages, and the cattle 
feeding on the water’s edge, are mirrored on the calm surface. 
Blue dragon-flies flit here and there, and half-grown water lily 
leaves and flowers can be discerned growing up from the floor 
of the lake : before long they will spread like a carpet among the 
reeds which fringe the shore, and among them will be found the 
nests of little grebe, great crested grebe, coot and moorhen. 
As soon as the great crested grebe chicks are hatched they are 
carried about on the backs of the old birds ; little striped balls of 
fluff, they nestle among the feathers on the backs of their parents, 
preening themselves with great attention. From time to time 
they slip into the water, dive, and swim about, then scramble 
back to safety once more. Deep in the reed beds the sedge 
warbler can be heard singing lustily, though seldom seen. He 
flits in and out, and is somewhat elusive, though not to be 
compared in this respect to the rarer grasshopper warbler, 
which nests occasionally in the Lake District. 

At the end of 
May, the bird 
sanctuaries on the 
coast will be at 
the height of their 


nesting activities, 
and several most 
interesting days 
can be spent at 
one or other of 
them. Here, in 


contrast to the 
calm and peaceful 
lakes, all is noise 
and seeming con- 
fusion. The black- 
headed gulls rise 
in myriads and 


circle overhead, 
with harsh cries 
of alarm; _ while 


the Sandwich 
terns fly up above 
the gulls and add 
to a clamour which 
is almost deafen- 
ing. We soon 
leave them and 
walk along the 
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shore, the uproar gradually subsiding as we retreat and enter 
the territory appropriated by the lesser black-backs and herring 
gulls. ‘These get up before us and raise their voices in a wild 
though more musical protest : an ever-growing crescendo as we 
proceed. Leaving these in turn, we come to a colony of lesser 
terns ; although so small, they swoop down fiercely, close to our 
heads, but sheer off without actually striking. Beyond them again 
are Arctic and common terns, indistinguishable from each other 
on the wing; both lay greenish brown eggs, and the nests are 
made at intervals along the line of seaweed left at high-water 
mark. Every so often we disturb a handsome black and white 
oystercatcher from her nest on the shingle, and she runs down 
to the water’s edge to join her mate. ‘Together they stand with 
an air of deep dejection and silently await our departure. Not 
so the ringed plovers which have young, by now well grown: 
they fly up and down the beach with agitated cries of distress, 
then land and run forward on twinkling legs, seeking to delude 
us as to the whereabouts of their chicks. 

It is not necessary to go to the coast to find a colony of nesting 
black-headed gulls, for, of late years, in large numbers, they 
appropriate tarns and marshes many miles inland, on which to 
rear their young, in the heart of the Lake District. Here they are 
not always welcome, for other more interesting species flee before 
them, and once they are established they are difficult to disperse. 
At one time, not so very long ago, a flock of gulls seen inland was 
a matter for interested comment, and it was said that they had been 
driven in by stormy weather at sea. Now, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, they invade the fields, to feed on mice, grubs, and young 
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shooting corn, and also on the may-fly as it hatches out on the 
surface of lakes and meres. ‘The lesser black-backed gulls 
also have an inland nesting colony many hundreds strong. 
They are robbed of their eggs consistently year by year, people 
even come by train to collect them to preserve for winter use. 
Yet these gulls return to nest again and again, though many of 
them seek some measure of protection by laying their eggs at 
the roots of the scrubby bushes which abound there, under shadow 
of the lower leaves, instead of in the open like the lesser black- 
backs of the sanctuary. 

The nesting season is now well advanced, and the starlings, 
wagtails, woodpeckers, redstarts, tree-creepers, and five species 
of tits have taken possession of every available hole in wall, bank 
and old tree trunk. The leafy hedgerows, woods and fields are 
full of callow fledglings and perky chicks in full feather. Owls 
inhabit the barns, and swallows the outhouses near the farms ; 
house martins are numerous ; and sand martins, swifts and night- 
jars can all be found upon occasion. Woodcock, blackcock, 
pigeons, magpies, jays, sandpipers, larks, and wheatears ; flycatchers, 
pipits, warblers, linnets, rails and wrens must all be included, 
without by any means exhausting the list of common, beautiful 
and interesting birds found nesting in the Lake District. As the 
season advances and many birds leave in search of more con- 
genial climes, their places are taken by innumerable species from 
the frozen north, and, although we regret the passing of the spring 
and summer, there is yet much pleasure in store for the bird- 
watcher who will brave the more inclement weather to come. 

CATHERINE M. CLARK. 


Mr. SALTER CHALKER’S HERD at HINTON FARM, 
HURST, BERKSHIRE 


HEN, soon after the War, Mr. Salter Chalker 

began to give thought to the building of a dairy 

herd of more than average merit, he had no intention 

to keep Friesians. He set a high standard of 

production and type to aim at, but the decision 
as to breed came later on. The herd on which he had set his 
heart was to average over 1,000 gallons per cow, with good butter- 
fat, and breed a calf year after year without undue forcing. It 
will be seen that this aim has been achieved. But something more 
was wanted—a herd worth looking at. His cows must have those 
deep, flat-sided, capacious middles which indicate the ability 
to handle large quantities of food efficiently and stand the strain 
of heavy milking; they must have udders that are well set on 
and do not become pendulous after two or three lactations ; 
and they must conform to a breed type. The herd, moreover, 
was to be bred and not bought. ‘These aims have also, in large 
measure, been achieved. 

At the time, Mr. Chalker was farming in a small way, his 
dairy herd of good average Shorthorns not exceeding thirteen. 
The first step was to secure a good bull, and for this purpose he 
attended Shorthorn sales at Kingham, Reading, and other centres ; 
but, unable to find one within his resources, he decided to turn 
his attention to Friesians. Here he found a larger range from 
which to choose, owing to the fact that there was usually sufficient 
milk in the pedigree. At a sale of pedigree Friesians at Reading 
he obtained a bull calf, Brimpton Adam, for 26 guineas. He was 
descended from Terling stock on both sides, and carried much 
of the blood of the celebrated Terling Vic Bertus. The dam 
of this calf was a good cow which made 220 guineas at the same 
sale. ‘The youngster developed into a fine bull ; he won at local 
shows, and might have made much money had he _ been 
exhibited in keener competition. ‘There has not been much luck 
about Mr. Chalker’s successes ; but good fortune attended him 
in this initial step. Brimpton Adam left him twenty-six heifers 
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MR. SALTER CHALKER’S HERD OF FRIESIANS 


after only a few years’ service in his small herd ; but with maturity 
came increasing viciousness, and so he had to go. Of his twenty- 
six daughters twenty-four gave over 1,000 gallons in their first 
lactations, and the remaining two reached this yield in subsequent 
lactations. ‘Three gave over 2,000 gallons, and eight of his daugh- 
ters were in the herd during the six successive years in which 
it won the championship cup in connection with the Berkshire 
M.R. Society’s herd competitions. Only two now remain. 
They are the fifteen year old 2,000-gallon cow Hintonhurst 
Forget-me-not and a thirteen year old still doing well. In her 
heyday Forget-me-not was the pride of the herd. A model of 
her, in the form of a weathervane, is placed each year on the top 
of the largest corn rick. The thatcher (no lover of cows) has 
described this as ‘‘ the master’s best cow—she doesn’t need milking 
on Sundays.” 

Even at this period of the herd’s history Mr. Chalker had 
not definitely decided to stick to Friesians, and, in conjunction 
with his father, who farmed close by, he used three Shorthorn 
bulls, two Blue Albion, and another Friesian, Holyport Ray, 
during a period of a few years. In so doing he was instituting 
a small-scale progeny test. Holyport Ray came out definitely 
at the head of affairs. His daughters were very showy ; the writer 
considers that they had the best hindquarters that he has seen 
on cows of any breed. Cows by him giving up to eight gallons 
per day have been mistaken for heifers. The Holyport Rays 
milked very well as heifers, but on reaching maturity did not do 
quite as well as the Brimpton Adam cows. 

As the herd began to grow, Mr. Chalker moved to the farm 
where he now lives, and when the accommodation here became 
insufficient he extended his farming operations and, in partner- 
ship with his wife, established a herd at Southbury Farm, on the 
same estate. Here were drafted all the Shorthorn and Blue Albion 
crosses. ‘This herd was kept entirely separate from the Hinton- 
hurst herd. 
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The Hintonhurst herd by 
this time consisted of practi- 
cally all black and whites, and a 
policy of grading up to the 
Herd Book had been adopted. 
Holyport Ray was followed by 
Hawthorn Monarch, the latter 
being sold to another breeder 
last year. His daughters have 
been milking up to standard ; 
those that have completed one 
lactation have averaged over 
1,100 gallons. But, unfortu- 
nately, they do not come up to 
the standard of the herd with 
regard to conformation. They 
have lost that squareness and 
levelness in the hindquarters 
which has been such a notable 
feature of the herd, and their 
udders are inclined to become 
pendulous in some instances. 

The present senior sire, 
Chaddesden Hollander, should 
make amends, however. Mr. 
Chalker has always been a great 
admirer of Messrs. Willett 
Brothers’ herd, and both his 
present bulls are of their 
breeding, being sons of that 
illustrious sire Northdean Hol- 
lander 4th. The senior sire is 
out of that great 10-gallon cow 
Chaddesden Gretchen,  con- 
sidered the best cow ever in 
the Northdean herd. She gave 
Over 2,000 gallons in a year on 
three occasions, and her highest 
butter-fat yield was 1,047Ib. 
Chaddesden Hollander’s daugh- 
ters, though not yet in milk, are 
a promising bunch, and great 
things are expected of them. 
In the 1935 National Bradfield 
Cup competition, Chaddesden 
Hollander and his progeny won 
second place. The junior sire 
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CHADDESDON HOLLANDER 

The senicr sire. Second in the Bradfield National Cup 
Competition, 1935 
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the herd is consistency. ‘There 
has not been that meteoric 
rise to fame to be followed by 
a dispersal and a rapid sinking 
to oblivion. In the last six 
years the herd has won twenty 
challenge cups, including the 
championship cup each year. 
It has been entered in the 
Silcock Cup competition in the 
last four years, and has gained 
third, eighth, second, and fourth 
places respectively. 

During the whole of this 
time bulk samples have been 
tested at each visit of the 
recorder, and the average butter- 
fat has been almost exactly 
4 per cent. This fact, coupled 
with the high percentage of 
home-bred stock and full year 
cows retained, has enabled the 
herd to compete successfully 
with herds averaging perhaps 
200 or 300 gallons more per 
cow. 

The herd averages during 
the past six years have been as 
follows : 





1929-30 11,611.8lb. 
1930-31 10,764.7lb. 
1931-32 13,082.5lb. 
1932-33 10,489.6lb. 
1933-34 10,959.olb. 
1934-35 10,257.0lb. 


1935-36 expected to be 

about 11,000lb. 

This year Mr. Chalker is 
Chairman of the County Milk 
Recording Society, and he has 
decided not to enter for the 
competitions. 

There is nothing startling 
about the feeding. Hay has, ot 
necessity, to be fed sparingly ; 
but Mr. Chalker has not yet 
been bitten by the “no roots” 
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the Chaddesden herd, but he 
does not please quite so much 
as his elder brother. It is rather early to praise or condemn, as 
his calves are only beginning to come along. 

Another bull used to a small extent and then passed on 
to the Southbury herd was Bowerchalke Bernard, a contemporary 
of Hawthorn Monarch. His daughters have averaged about 300 
gallons less per lactation than those of Monarch but they are 
proportionately higher in butter-fat. 

For many years the herd was practically 100 per cent. home 
bred as regards females, but in the last few years a few pedigree 
calves have been bought. One of these, by the R.A.S.E. champion 
Hardinghall Silver King, developed into a beautiful heifer, and 
it was a keen disappointment when she was lost as a result of 
eversion of the uterus. 

The bull calf she left behind has developed into a most 
promising yearling, Hintonhurst Silver King. ‘This youngster 
has commenced his show career with a second at the Oxfordshire, 
third R.A.S.E., and first prize at Newbury. 

Mr. Chalker has seldom gone far afield to shows, but he 
has exhibited at local events with considerable success. But it 
is in the competitions in connection with the Berkshire Milk 
Recording Society that he has won most fame. The keynote of 
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HINTONHURST MYRTLE 
A cow that has given high yields 


A good breeding cow 


dressing of lime, and Mr. 
Chalker believes that in this 
way the cow can get calcium in a form in which she can assimilate 
it. ‘The basis of the concentrate ration is bran, flaked maize, and 
ground nut meal; but other foods are added from time to time 
when they can be bought at the right price. 

Accredited milk has been produced from the inception of 
the scheme. On another farm a herd of tuberculin-tested Guern- 
seys is being built up, with an eye to a possible retail round. 

Mr. Chalker’s relations with his men are conspicuously happy. 
He knows that the work in the cowshed goes on 365 days a year. 
He has done it himself, and, consequently, docs not expect 
impossibilities. ‘This may be said to mean much in any branch of 
agriculture, for real confidence can never be established unless the 
farmer is conversant with every detail of his practice. It is 
obviously impossible to be master of all trades, but the skilled 
farmer must understand all the many details that crop up in the 
general farming routine. ‘To be able to do this is the shortest cut to 
winning the respect and confidence of employees. It may be argued 
that dairying is a very cut and dried business in these days of 
scientific feeding, but it still demands judgment of a high order and 
understanding of problems astheyarise. That this has been exercised 
in Mr. Chalker’s case is attested by results obtained. H. R. Kirpy. 
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Winner of many prizes at local shows 
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ENGLISH MATERIAL 


A Review by JOHN DRINKWATER 


Tom Rumney of Mellfell. 1764-1835. (Wilson, Kendal, 6s. net.) 
FTER a modest schooling in his native Cumberland, 
Tom Rumney obtained a post in a West India merchant’s 
office in the City of London, stayed there until he was 
thirty-seven, rising to an annual salary of perhaps £250, 
and then, inheriting a small family estate from his elder 
brother, returned to Mellfell by Ullswater, where he passed the 
remaining thirty-four years of his life as a “‘ statesman.” 

That might well have remained the only and irrecoverable 
record of Tom’s life. By the common standards, he himself 
never did anything of the slightest importance, and for all that 
he says in his letters and diaries he does not seem to have been 
aware that anything of importance was done in his time. He 
notes that December 5th, 1805, was ““A Prayer Day or Thanks- 
giving on account of Nelson’s Victory ” at Trafalgar ; on Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1806, that ‘‘ Mr. Charles Fox, Minister of the Foreign 
Department, died, aged 58, the 13th instant ”’ ; and he complains 
once or twice that Billy Pitt has raised taxation. I discover no 
other reference to the stirring events of the days in which he lived. 

He tells us instead that in a box containing Yorkshire cakes 
and other dainties forwarded to a Reverend Uncle is enclosed a 
snuff box for his Aunt, empty, unfortunately, since he does not 
know her favourite kind of snuff. He tells us that his great 
coat has been damaged on account of his being obliged to ride home 
in the basket behind the coach from Oxford to London ; that he 
has only been to one genteel dance this winter, and that “ the 
entrance was not genteeler than 3/6”; that Anthony Rumney 
ought to know better than to call himself his obliging brother 
when he means his obliged brother ; that there was blossom on 
the small cherry tree in Tongue Court in May, 1805; that he 
had never observed more cuckoos than were to be seen at Mellfell 
that year; and that being “ somewhat tipsy’ on the evening 
of June 1st he was “ very sick” on the morning of the 2nd. 

He gives us an exact, and rather exacting, account of his 
very modest financial career, which, however, afforded him im- 
mense satisfaction. He afforded himself, indeed, immense 
satisfaction altogether. Proposing marriage to a lady by post, 
he writes, ‘‘ My knowledge of you extends no further than what 
I am able to collect from the few letters you have wrote to me 
from which, however, I am inclined to think very favourably of 
your conduct. My own little success in life has been purchased 
by real merit and industry, and I am inclined to give you credit 
upon the same score.” When his mind wes kept in suspense 
by the lady’s indecision, he wrote further: “‘As a member of 
the Honble. Artillery Company in the City of London, I feel 
myself bound to acquit myself with as much honesty and true 
courage in this little affair between you and I as is required of me 
in the military capacity.”” The lady for her part preferred dis- 
cretion to valour and the suit came to nothing. 

But Tom Rumney married a good deal later in life, though 
not, it seems, very successfully. In any case, he found his wife 
one midnight pushing the bedclothes off and screaming, “‘ Mr. R., 
will you leave this place, if you please ! ” and at church one Sunday 
he found a paper inserted in the Litany service of his “ large 
Prayer Book ”’ bearing the words ‘‘ Henpeck’d Husband.” This 
he showed to Mrs. R., with what consequence is not recorded. 

This, however, is far from being only an amusing book. 
It is a strangely living story of one of the million million obscure 
little men who have made England. Rumney could be ridiculous, 
but also he was industrious, shrewd, usually just and sometimes 
witty. A profusion of such records would be tiresome, but an 
odd one here and there, as this book proves, can be enchanting. 


EARLY BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR 1936 
UNIQUE as is the event recorded in the history of the Empire, so 
unique in the history of Burke is the small leaf inserted containing 
the following words: ‘‘On 10 December, 1936, confirmed by the 
Declaration of Abdication Act on the following day, His Majesty King 
Edward VIII renounced the throne for himself and his descendants, 
and was succeeded by his brother, H.R.H. Prince Albert Frederick 
Arthur George, Duke of York, who thereupon ascended the throne as 
His Majesty King George VI.’’ Never before has such a British 
book of reference recorded the death of one King, the abdication of 
another, and the succession of a third, in one edition; and the editor 
is to be congratulated on so quickly (the book was in our hands on 
December 16th) bringing it up to date. Burke has a position of its 
own among Peerages, both on the score of its arrangement and the 
very interesting family histories which are in many cases inserted. 
Among the addenda are included several deaths which took place last 
November, another proof of the immediacy of the book. Burke's 
Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage is published by Burke’s Peerage, 
Limited, at £5 5s. for the ordinary edition and £9 9s. for the special 
edition bound in morocco. 

Here, though it is not a year book, should be mentioned Titles 
and Forms of Address, A Guide to Their Correct Use (Black, 3s. 6d.), a 
handy and sound little volume which most of us will find extremely useful. 

Perhaps those among us who have grumbled loudest because too 
many streets and squares in London share the same names will be 
among those who, since the old ones in some cases are hallowed by 
association, regret the fact that in the last year over 200 London thorough- 
fares have changed their names. Perhaps thirty-six Wellington Streets, 
Roads, and Places; and twenty-four named after Nelson; and High 
Streets everywhere, and even three so out-of-the-way as “‘ Bouverie ”’ 
Streets, are a little too many. In the past the Post Office London 





Directory (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., cloth 55s., leather 70s.) was necessary 
in order to help us to decide which street was the one we wanted, and 
it will be even more useful this year and in years to come, as the process 
of renaming is carried on, in giving us the new names of old acquaint- 
ances. The map is again divided into four sections and sent out in a 
neat, practical case—a great improvement on the old bound-in maps, 
which inevitably got torn by Lady Day, however careful one might be. 

Whitaker’s Almanack contains various special features for Corona- 
tion Year. ‘The Coronation ceremony as last observed is given in detail, 
and a conspectus of the Royal Family from the time of George III 
shows the relationships between the house of Windsor and other reigning 
or Royal houses. In the Official Sections additions are the staffs of 
the departments for the Co-ordination of Defence, Munitions Production, 
Air Raids Precautions, and of the Unemployed Assistance Board ; 
Members of the Privy Council, Senate, and House of Commons of 
Northern Ireland ; and the results of the 1936 Census of the Irish Free 
State and many of the Dominions. The Library Edition (12s. 6d.) 
also contains for the first time thirteen coloured maps. This, with 
the Complete Edition (6s.) and the Abridged Edition (3s.), continues 
to be so comprehensive, so reliable, and so well edited that the wonder 
grows how so small a book can contain so much. 

A bird of a different feather—or should it be a horse of another 
colour ?—is the capital Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1936-37 (Vinton; 
cloth ros. 6d., leather 15s.), sworn friend of every hunting man and 
woman. The contents show that the changes in the personnel of 
Hunts have been numerous; there are not so many committees and 
more Masters to carry the horn. Nothing in its line could be better. 

Herbert Fry’s London and Other Charities (Chambers’s Publishing 
Company, 2s.), clear, simple, and very well arranged, is in its sixty- 
second edition and as sound and useful as ever. 

The Westminster Bank Through a Century, by T. E. Gregory, 
assisted by Annette Henderson. With a Preface by the Hon. 
Rupert Beckett. (Oxford University Press, two vols., 30s.) 

THE process of agglomeration which has resulted in the five big joint- 

stock banks of to-day makes, for anybody interested in such matters, a 

thrilling and absorbing chapter of the financial history of this country. 

Everybody who lives outside London, or some other urban or industrial 

centre, knows the bitter complaints which have been made all over the 

countryside, especially by farmers, of the replacement during the past 
century of private banks —local in origin and local in understanding— 
by “‘ soulless machines ”’ controlled from the City. Such complaints 
are easy to understand and to sympathise with: they have been the 
inevitable accompaniment of a process of centralisation which could 
not be avoided in the national interest; and few people would deny 
to-day that, whatever elasticity may have been lost in the process of 
consolidation, has been more than compensated by the strength which 
has enabled our modern banking system to resist recurrent shocks and 
crises. ‘To-day the Westminster Bank is pre-eminent among the five 
—primus inter pares, some might say—and Professor Gregory, in the 
course of his two most beautifully printed and illustrated volumes, 
has told the story not only of the successive amalgamations which have 
finally resulted in the present Bank, but the whole history of the gradual 
evolution of the joint-stock system. The London and Westminster 
and the London and County banks, which provided the basis for the 
amalgamation of 1909, were both of them founded just before Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. As they grew, in the face of much official 
and unofficial opposition, they gathered more and more private banks 
into the joint-stock fold, and when, in 1909, they decided to amalgamate 
their resources, the Treasury began, rather uneasily, to shift the foot 
which it placed firmly down when, some years afterwards, the big banks 
had been reduced to five. All this very important and serious side of 
the development of our monetary system is seriously treated, as one 
would expect, by Professor Gregory ; and his book is a most important 
contribution to financial literature. He has also contrived to relate 
the story of a great enterprise and a greater achievement in such a way 
as to give it a personal, and not a merely academic, interest throughout. 

The illustrations are admirable ; the book is superbly produced, and 

the serious side of the narrative is enlivened by a great deal of enter- 

taining anecdote. eae 
| am the Fox, by Winifred van Etten. (Peter Davies and Lovat 

Dickson, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS novel is very plain- -spoken, besides being very American both 

in language and setting, and a certain number of readers may turn 

away from it for one or the other of these reasons. That will be a 

pity, for it has been very vividly felt and written and there is a great 

deal of thought behind its many coloured eventful account of the 
childhood and girlhood of Selma Temple. Selma is afraid of death, 
afraid of love, terribly sensitive, and not very fortunate in the men who 
woo her or in the events of her life; and the book is an argument 
between herself and the man she loves, her twistings and turnings 
before his pursuit seeming like those of the hunted fox before the hounds. 

It is not, for all its lightness of manner, a light book in essentials, but 

one that readers interested in real life—or real love—should not miss. 

The Story of a Red Deer, by the Hen. J. W. Fortescue. With 
decorations by Dorothy Burroughes. (The Gregnog Press, 25s.) 

THIS beautiful edition of a Devonshire classic is limited to two hundred 

and fifty copies. It is most beautifully printed in Cloister type on 

Batchelor hand-made paper, and there are eleven colour-print illustra- 

tions: or perhaps decorations is a truer description. It will delight 

the connoisseur of fine books for its dress as much as it will the lover of 
dumb creatures for its contents. 








A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMANTIC IDEAL, by F. L. Lucas 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.); THomMAs CLARKSON, THE 
FRIEND OF SLaves, by Earl Leslie Griggs (Allen and Unwin, tos. 6d.) ; 
Tue INN AT THE END OF THE WorLD, by J. Howard Whitehouse (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). Fiction: ‘THIRTEEN Guests, by J. Jefferson 
Farjeon (Collins, 7s. 6d.); ScoTLAND Expects, by J. Storer Clouston 
(Jenkins, 7s. 6d.). 
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SWISS ANIMALS IN WINTER 


HOUGH skiers _ occasionally 
spy chamoix sheltering in the 


lower pinewoods, they are apt 
to forget the existence of the native 
fauna of the Alps. But a regular 
relief service exists during winter 
for the deer and chamoix, for whom 
it is a desperate struggle to find 
food. Feeding places are kept 
stocked with hay at points on the 


upper Alps—here is a picture of 
Davos lads carrying up sacks full 
of hay. Another picture shows an 
exhausted fawn being taken to a 
stable, saved from certain death 
either by a prowling fox or lack 
of food and warmth. 


Photographs by E. Meerkdmper 
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No. 45, BERKELEY SQUARE 
Till lately the Residence of 


THE EARL OF POWIS 


—-a- _ 


— 





The town house of Clive of India, and the scene of his death, the house has only 


once changed hands between its erection, 


ERKELEY SQUARE gave its name a few years ago 
to a play, a wistful, exquisite story of lingering ghosts 
befriended by contemporary tenants of a house, which 
nicely caught the atmosphere of the Square—a few 
years ago. ‘Till Devonshire House and its gardens, 

and then Lansdowne House, were replaced by the huge blocks 
of flats and hotels, Berkeley Square remained what it had always 
been, the most distinguished of the aristocratic enclaves in 
London. The belt of tall trees, continued into the Square 
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Copyright 





before 1750, and the end of last month. 


by the great planes whose luxuriance is attributed by tradition 
to the area having been a plague-pit, formed a barrier between 
the commercial and the residential West Ends, its tranquillity 
peopled for the imagination with victorias drawn up outside 
Gunter’s shop. To be invited into a house in Berkeley Square 
was to step into an old, more solid, less changeable world. 
Since the entire space to the south is now occupied by 
tall buildings, the Square has lost its dignity ; and since one-way 
traffic has made houses on the quiet west side as noisy as those 
on the east, lost its ghosts as 
well. It is on this quiet side 
that stands the house that, as 
it chances, I used most fre- 
quently to visit. Its solemn 
portal, framed by torch ex- 
tinguishers and an _ arching 
bracket for its own oil lamp, 
bore, till the other day, a worn 
brass plate inscribed ‘“ The 
Earl of Powis.” This was 
certainly the only plate of its 
kind remaining in London other 
than for a professional man, 
and it is possible that it 
will continue to distinguish a 
door in Belgrave Square. It 
is fortunate, too, that the house 
is to be preserved. Mr. Arundel 
Clarke has purchased the lease, 
to convert the house into 
dignified offices, and proposes 
to make as little alteration as 
possible to the main block 
containing the reception-rooms. 
Yet it is a sad business, 
this breaking of ancient ties 
and traditions. For this was 
the house that the great Lord 
Clive bought for himself when 
he came home, as the victor 
of Plassey, in 1760; in a room 
on the second floor, worn out 
with bodily and mental suffer- 
ing, he died, only in his forty- 
ninth year—whether or no by 
his own hand we shall never 
know for cettain; and here 
his descendants have had their 
London home ever since. Few 
London houses that survive 
can have remained so continu- 
ously in the same hands. There 
is Norfolk House and the Earl 
of Bristol’s house in St. James’s 
Square. And, curiously 
enough, there is No. 46, Berke- 
ley Square, uniform with No. 45, 
which has similarly changed 
hands only once since it was 
built. Edward Bligh, second 
Earl of Darnley, occupied 
No. 46in 1745. Mr. Humphrey 
St. John Mildmay replaced the 
fifth Earl of Darnley in 1835, 
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1.—_THE FRONT DOOR WITH ITS BRASS PLATE “THE EARL OF POWIS” 
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OF VERONA.” THE BACK DRAWING-ROOM 


The doors made from the consignment of “ Brazil wood” sent back by Clive 


Copyright 3.—THE FRONT DRAWING-ROOM OVERLOOKING THE SQUARE “Country Life” 


Hung with green damask, and with a ceiling probably designed by Sir William Chambers 
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5.—KENT’S DECORATION OF THE 
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and his descendant still lives there. ‘The first owner 
of No. 45 was William Kerr, Earl of Ancram, later 
fourth Marquess of Lothian. He appears in the 
rate books in 1750, but was succeeded by Lord Clive 
in 1761. 

The second Lord Clive was created Earl of 
Powis in 1804, so that may be the date of the brass 
plate on the door. But the Earls of Powis had had 
two earlier London houses of importance, and it is 
conceivable that the plate may have been brought 
from one of them. In Charles II’s reign the Ear! 
of Powis lived in a house in Great Ormond Street 
which was burnt while in the occupation of the 
French Ambassador. It was re-built, at the expense 
of the French Government, very sumptuously, 
with fluted Corinthian pilasters ; and, as insurance 
against future fires, a large tank of water on the 
roof, which the Ambassador proceeded to use as a 
fish-pond. In James II’s reign the first Marquess 
of Powis, as befitted one so high in the counsels of 
the Crown, built himself a new house in the north- 
west corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, now the offices 
of Messrs. Farrer and recently re-fronted by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. This house became the residence 
of the Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister at the 
time of Clive’s return from India after Plassey. 

When Clive got back to London in July, 1760, he 
and his family at first stayed with his parents in their 
house in St. Swithin’s Lane. He was regarded as 
the wealthiest man of his time, with a known income 
of £45,000 a year. Mrs. Clive was reputed to have 
a casket of jewels worth £200,000, and when the 
cost of living shortly rose, a pint of milk, it was said, 
“will not be sold under a diamond and nobody can 
keep a cow but my Lord Clive.” This title, that 
Clive had expected would have given him a seat in 
the House of Lords, took the form, when it was at 
last conferred in 1762, of an Irish peerage. Wishing 
to link his Indian victory with his title, he bought 
an estate in Ireland, Ballykilty, County Clare, and 
changed its name to Plassey. 

His first year in Berkeley Square was darkened 
by illness—the aftermath of his protracted service 
in India—and by the perpetual antagonism of the 
East India Cormpany directors. He had overcome 
both, however, when, in 1764, the threatened collapse 
of the Company’s affairs in India necessitated his 
being despatched again. It was on this expedition, 
when he reached Allahabad, that Clive extracted 
from the Mogul the British suzerainty of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, thus firmly establishing our 
Empire in India, and subsequently turned his 
organising genius to rationalising (in the face of 
intense opposition and even mutiny) the chaos and 
corruption of the Company’s service. In a year of 
feverish activity he accomplished more for Britain 
in India than could have been believed. But the 
climate and the unsuitable way of life of our ancestors 
in India had sapped his strength. His friend Carnac 
wrote to Lady Clive : “ it grieved me beyond measure 
to see a person endued with such extraordinary 
firmness so oppressed in his spirits as to exceed any 
degree of hysterics I was ever witness to.” Clive 
was oppressed, too, by loneliness, though he con- 
tinually sent home magnificent jewels, stuffs, and 
‘15 ton of Brazil wood for furniture for our houses 
in Berkeley Square and in the country.”” In January, 
1767, his physicians imperatively ordered him home, 
and he arrived six months later, to face, during his 
seven further years of life, the hounding rancour 
engendered by his success both as conqueror and 
reformer. The climax, his arraignment before the 
House and the proposal to confiscate his fortune, 
is notorious, and has of late been brilliantly set forth 
by Mr. R. J. Minney in his book Clive, and more 
graphically in his play. He has drawn a vivid picture 
of the exhausted conqueror, during the later stages 
of the debate, prostrated by pain and enfeebled by 
narcotics, sitting in the drawing-room at Berkeley 
Square in the grey dawn— 
his hands hanging over his knees, his head bowed, waiting 
for the issue. Around him were the tokens of his triumph 
at Plassey, and he could be pardoned for wondering in 
his dejection if these evidences of wealth and comfort— 
the green brocaded walls, the glittering ceiling richly 
decorated with golden foliage, the large canvas by Paul 


Veronese, supported by Salvator Rosas and Joseph Vernets 
for which he had outbid the King of Poland, the Tintoretto, 
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the long low settees fashioned from the Brazil wood i oo Re 
he had sent home—compensated him for all the anguish = i eie§ 
he was enduring. ia > 


The humiliating ingratitude of Parliament’s verdict 
is well known. The imperious Clive could not 
survive it. In the winter of the following year, 
1774, pursued by the rancour of his opponents, 
and tortured by maladies that, he wrote, ‘‘ make 
life insupportable,” he had increasing recourse to 
opium and was unable to sleep. In the afternoon 
of the day that he was intending to go to Bath, 
but that he had spent restlessly walking his room 
in a nightgown, he withdrew to his closet to dress, 
after which his valet was alarmed to hear a heavy 
thud. Clive lay dead on the floor. 

Contemporary opinion was satisfied that the 
cause of his death was a fit induced by excess of 
opium, of which he had had several. But Sir 
George Forrest (Life of Lord Clive, 1918) accepted 
the evidence of his having died by his own hand, a 
victim of those whose envy of the wealth he had 
amassed was only surpassed by their incapacity 
to conceive the vastness of his achievement. 

His body was borne away secretly to Styche 
and buried at Moreton Saye beneath a plain stone. “a 
A tablet on the wall bears the inscription : o FON A * 

PRIMUS IN INDIS. = sine 7 wane RpPhceohe me 

Nos. 45 and 46, Berkeley Square, both faced 6.—THE DINING-ROOM AT THE BACK 
with Portland stone, are admirable examples of 
mid-Georgian architecture, and are attributed to 
William Kent. Since No. 46 was ready to be 
inhabited in 1745, and Kent lived till 1748, this 
is chronologically possible and is rendered probable 
by the style of the original decoration surviving, 
although no reference is made to these buildings in 
lists of Kent’s work. Like many other London 
houses of the eighteenth century, No. 45 is very 
much larger than would be supposed from its 
frontage. Behind the front building is an enclosed 
plot with a two-storeyed servants’ wing beyond it, 
behind which again are the stables. At that time 
it was no uncommon thing for a London house to 
be almost as self-supporting as a country house, 
including a laundry, a brew-house, and even a 
cow-house, besides accommodation for a retinue 
of servants. 

London houses had already, since Queen 
Anne’s reign, assumed the plan familiar to-day, 
though the larger examples included a window 
on the opposite side of the front door to those 
lighting the ground-floor front room, thus enabling 
the provision of a square entry hall. This is found 
here, and may be compared, for example, with 
Home House (now the Courtauld Institute), 
designed by Robert Adam thirty years later. 
Here it is treated with Palladian simplicity, and 
the porter’s big, dome-backed chair was still to 7.—THE MORNING ROOM, NEXT THE ENTRANCE 
be seen. The treatment of the staircase immedi- 
ately behind the entry hall is given architectural 
distinction by the screen of columns supporting 
the first floor, and the upper sections of the wall 
are decorated with stuccowork of characteristic 











Kent style. Top lighting is provided by a lantern. ; 

The morning room (Fig. 7), adjoining the ii] 1 ii 
entry hall, contains one of the handsome con- | | a | “4 
temporary mantelpieces found in most of the al Moana 


rooms, but derived its character rather from its 
Late Georgian furniture, including a fine Regency 
bookcase (Fig. 8), which will have been introduced 
by the second Lord Clive, Earl of Powis, Governor- 
‘General of Madras. Opening out of it, and looking 
into the garden behind, is the dining-room (Fig. 6), 
which owes its decoration to the present Earl of 
Powis, and a very charming room it is. Over the 
fireplace is the Hoppner portrait of Charlotte Clive, 
flanked by panels of Mortlake tapestry brought 
from Powis Castle. On the end wall is the Dance 
portrait of Lord Clive, and the companion picture 
of Lady Clive. The set of mahogany dining-room 
chairs dates from circa 1770, and may well have 
been made from the “ Brazil wood” that Clive 
refers to in a letter of 1765 as having procured for 
the purpose. 

The first-floor drawing-rooms (Figs. 2 and 3), 
hung with green damask, were evidently redecorated 
by Clive after 1760. The ceiling of the front room Copyright 
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(Fig. 3) consists of four lunette-shaped panels 8.—A REGENCY BOOKCASE OF THE SECOND LORD CLIVE’S 
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containing delicately 
florid arabesques, with 
naturalistic foliage in 
the interspaces, of the 
kind produced by the 
older designers to com- 
pete with Adam’s 
innovations. The same 
motifs are differently 
arranged in that of the 
back drawing-room. At 
this time Clive was 
employing two archi- 
tects for his country 
houses: Sir William 
Chambers for Walcot 
on the Welsh border 
and his old home at 
Styche in Shropshire ; 
and Lancelot Brown’s 
clever young son-in- 
law, Henry Holland, 
at Claremont, Esher. 
These ceilings are dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of 
Chambers’s touch, and, 
in view of the leading 
position he occupied 
among architects at the 
opening of George III’s 
reign, his responsibility 
for these rooms is likely. 
The gleaming maho- 
gany doors were evi- 
dently made from the 
consignment of “Brazil 
wood,” but the front 
drawing-room chimney- 
piece may have already 
been in the house. The 
furniture of the front 
room is part of a 
gilt set, the remainder 
of which is at Powis 
Castle; that of the 
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back room a French 
set of circa 1760. 

Clive showed him- 
self an enlightened col- 
lector of paintings, his 
temperamental _ sensi- 
bility finding a natural 
consolation in the arts. 
In the front drawing- 
room hang, to the left 
of the fireplace, a mag- 
nificent ‘Tintoretto 
portrait, and, forming 
the centre of the oppo- 
site wall, one of the 
most important paint- 
ings in the country by 
Paul Veronese, a 
‘“* Meeting of the Virgin 
and St. Ann ” (Fig. 9). 
In the back room hangs 
the superb Bellotto 
View of Verona. Over 
the chimneypiece—an 
exquisite piece with 
inlaid Wedgwood 
plaques that has been 
subsequently intro- 
duced—hangs an 
enchanting early 
Gainsborough of Clive’s 
beloved ‘‘ Ned ’’— 
Edward, second Lord 
Clive and first Earl of 
Powis, painted when 
he was about ten years 
old, #.e., in 1764. <A 
small room opening 
off the dining-room 
implies the hand of 
Chambers in the 
chimneypiece (Fig. 
10), with its delicate 
detail. 

CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 
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THE SECOND LORD CLIVE, BY 
GAINSBOROUGH (circa 1764) 
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AT THE THEATRE 


ROUND THE CIRCUSES 





BERTRAM MILLS’ NEW LIBERTY HORSES MAKE THEIR BOW 


N easy way of writing about the circus is to take down 
from the shelf a copy of Kenneth Graham’s Golden 
Days and quote large slices of the best account ever 
written of that which causes the heart of a small boy 
to beat its fastest. Another easy way is to deplore at 
some length the reasons which led Charles Lamb to leave out 
of his essays what must surely have been an unusually fruitful 
subject. A third way is to delve into the history of the subject, 
including a short biography of Astley, the founder of the English 
circus which in 1780 was first established in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. Yet another way is to go to the classics. And 
who better than Flaubert ? Salammbo can always be relied upon 
for some stately procession of jewelled dromedaries, and if a 
touch of the macabre is wanted there is that passage from The 
Temptation of St. Anthony in which monsters wallowing in 
primeval slime unwittingly devoured their own feet. Last of 
all these labour-saving devices is to hark back to antiquity, 
to write of Roman times when panis was not more important than 
circenses, to recount again how Julius Cesar turned four hundred 
lions loose at once, and how a little earlier Lucius A‘milius 
Paulus had his deserters in the war against Persius trampled 
to death by elephants in the Circus Flaminius. The title of 
this last article would, of course, be Morituri Te Salutant. 
But the title of this present article is the humbler one of 
Round the Circuses, so perhaps we had better go round them 
though there are, alas, only two! Of 
the little circus at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall in Islington I shall say that 
it is a homely informal affair, though 
oddly enough two of its turns are 
better than anything offered by its 
bigger and more expensive brother at 
Olympia. Perhaps I should say that 
one turn is better than its correspond - 
ing turn, while the other has a quality 
of humour which is lacking in the 
more august spectacle. Nobody at 
Olympia quite comes up to the glorious 
fun of those two trapeze artists who are 
also the tramps in the troupe called 
The Ten Leotaris. The better of the 
two comparative turns is Mons. 
Konzelmann with his mixed group of 
lionesses, tigers, and bears. It may be 
that Herr Trubka has a more difficult 
task at Olympia, and the very ferocity 
of his tigers may be the reason why he 
does comparatively little with them. 
On the other hand Mons. Konzel- 
mann’s turn is pictorially beautiful 
with two magnificent polar bears and 
two little brown ones like those you see 
in the toy-shops. While their trainer 
is putting them through their arctic or 
antarctic paces, the tigers and lionesses 
place their paws before their mouths 
and yawn with the most pleasing effect. 
Whereas in the other instance one felt 
that if Herr Trubka put his hand before 
his mouth and yawned it would be for 
the last time ! Which, with apologies, 








THE NINE CUMBERLANDS AT OLYMPIA 


—_i. 





is not entertaining at all. Perhaps the honour of both circuses 
will be satisfied if I say that it is a case of entertainment versus 
danger-value, and that saturation-point is reached in both. 

There are several gaps in Mr. Bertram Mills’s Circus, 
gaps totally beyond his control and rendered inevitable by ‘Time, 
Place, Elements, Dimensions, the Fates, and other Circum- 
stances or Cos-why-itudes, to coin a word. In my opinion a 
circus should consist of four or five turns performed over and over 
again. ‘To begin with there must be Rastelli. Everything Rastelli 
did was simple in conception, yet infinitely difficult of execution. 
He juggled with none save beautiful things—fans, flowers, 
pieces of virtu, skittles of fair shape and boxes of just proportion. 
I shall never forget the first time I saw him at Olympia though 
it is now some fifteen years ago. Scornful of rehearsal, he arrived 
from Italy in time to jump into his silk and give a performance as 
flawless as Cinquevalli’s. Next there must be reckoned Mr. Oscar 
Schumann, after him the performer on the tramplin who looks 
like Charlie Chaplin, and last the Four Bronetts who cover 
themselves with water. I should be quite satisfied to see these 
over and over again. But despite their absence the present 
circus, considered as a whole, strikes me as the most brilliant, 
the most hair-raising, and the best organised that I have ever 
seen at Olympia. It contains at least two acts, conducted 
right up in the roof of the building, at which in the absence 
of a net it is almost impossible to look. It has also The Peerless 
Potters, marvellous trapeze artists, ‘The 
Eight Danwills whose spring-board 
acrobatics are truly amazing, a really 
graceful tightrope walker in Gertrude 
Quintillia, and any number of acrobats 
and clowns. I have said nothing about 
the horses, and here all I can find to 
say is that what Mr. Mills does not 
know about horses need not be known 
by anybody. 

There are more horses, and very 
graceful horses too, in Herr Carl 
Hagenbeck’s circus at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall. ‘The best purely 
equestrian turn here is what the pro- 
gramme describes as a “‘ Gladiatorial 
Riding Novelty presented by Capt. 
Petoletti with Fifteen ‘Thoroughbred 
Horses.” Actually one was able to 
count only eleven in all, but that seems 
a quite sufficiently large number of 
foaming steeds for one man to drive all 
at once. Some agile and ingenious sea 
lions do balancing-feats and join in 
their own applause, and half-a-dozen 
nimble elephants show that they can 
both waltz and play skittles. The 
Sobolewskys, Russian and in white, do 
the traditional jockey act except that 
it seems better done than ever before. 
Last, Mr. Alfred Kaden harnesses 
half-a-dozen blasé but noble lions 
and drives them round and round the 
arena in what, it must be confessed, 
seems a faintly reluctant Roman 
Chariot. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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ABRAHAM FIRR 


and so less carefully, preserved. 


The two long masterships were those of Mr. Sampson 


Father of the great Quorn huntsman 





NE acknowledged secret of success is to choose your 
parents wisely, and it is just as important (and perhaps 
rather easier) for those huntsmen who desire im- 
mortality to attach themselves to a good Master. 
Fortunately for those who hunted the Puckeridge he was well mounted ; 

Hounds in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century, 

there were two long and successful masterships to consolidate 

their fame. Fortunately for us, also, that was the age of portraits 
in oils, before the camera enabled likenesses to be too easily, 
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SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY HUNT SERVANTS 


BREWER 


Second horseman to Mr. Parry 





hunitsman to the Puckeridge (they had previously been called 
Mr. Calvert’s, the Standon, and the Hertfordshire Hounds, 
in succession, in the early years of the nineteenth century) who 
contracted to provide his own horses. Being a very good judge, 
but as the horses were always for 
sale, he much objected to scratching them, and so he became more 
and more reluctant to go inside the coverts when drawing. No 
doubt his own slackness was reflected in the hounds, and eventually 
the subscribers expressed the view: “‘ No Monk or no subscrip- 
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THE HUNT RUNNER 


Name unrecorded: date about 1870 





tion.” Mr. Hanbury was then, in 1823, obliged to dismiss him, and 


he farmed for some time at Throcking Hall, near Buntingford, 


Hanbury (1802-32) and Mr. Nicholas Parry (1838-75). Mr. continuing to deal successfully in horses. Later he sold the 


Hanbury was not very lucky at first in his choice of huntsmen, 
and he had three (Sharpe, Holmes, and Canning) in the first 
seven years. However, his next selection stayed in office for 


fourteen years and always pleased 
his Master, if not always his 
field. His name was John Monk, 
and he had begun as a stable lad 
at the kennels when Mr. Calvert 
(circa 1785-1802) was Master, 
and Hubbard (1779-1802) was 
huntsman. In due course he 
became a whipper-in, and, when 
Canning left in 1809, Mr. Hanbury 
boldly appointed him as hunts- 
man. For that post he had little 
qualification. He had had no 
experience in any other establish- 
ment, and, though he was a fine 
horseman, he never seems to have 
developed any flair for hunting 
hounds. At a check he looked, 
not towards the hounds, but 
towards the Master, of whose 
advice he was constantly in need. 
No doubt his lack of confidence 
was excused during his first couple 
of seasons, but he was luckier 
than he deserved when, in 1811, 
his portrait was painted’ by 
W. Medland—no doubt at the 
expense of the benevolent Mr. 
Hanbury. However, the picture 
was engraved (by R. Dunkarton), 
and the prints, of which some were 
hand coloured, are not very rare, 
so at that stage he must have had 
some local popularity. 

If he showed any promise in 
those early years he did not fulfil 
it. The Master remained his 
faithful supporter until the end, 
but the subscribers became more 
and more restive as sport gradually 
deteriorated. Monk was the last 





MR. HANBURY’S HUNTSMAN, 
JOHN MONK (1809-1823) 
From the portrait by W. Medland 





farm and kept a livery stable at Puckeridge, where Mr. Hanbury 
had established his kennels in 1814. His successor as huntsman, 
George Barwick (1823-32), almost at once revived the faded 


glories of the pack, so there can 
be little doubt that the lack of 
sport in previous years was due 
to Monk’s inability to hunt the 
hounds. Perhaps the actual re- 
sponsibility for failure ought to be 
borne by Mr. Hanbury, who so 
persistently misjudged the worth 
of his servant. Monk, as one 
might guess from his features, 
was just a pleasant, irresolute 
character, with too little initiative 
to make a huntsman. Can anyone 
supply any information on 
W. Medland as a painter, or on 
R. Dunkarton as an engraver ? 
Barwick, who was an ex- 
cellent huntsman, was not so lucky 
as to have his portrait painted. 
But of Mr. Parry’s first huntsman,. 
Dick Simpson (1838-51) several 
likenesses survive. Indeed, he 
was one of the sixteen prominent 
huntsmen painted by R. B. Davis 
for the MHunter’s Annual, four 
series of prints (four in each 
series), published between 1836 
and 1841. Simpson was a York- 
shireman and had served as a 
whipper-in to Mr. Digby Legard 
with the Holderness, as well as 
with the York and Ainsty, though 
actually he came to the Puckeridge 
from Mr. Drake’s (the Bicester). 
A visitor to the Puckeridge kennel 
in 1841 described him as “‘a tight- 
built, neat little fellow, about 
five and thirty yeais of age, with 
a varmint expression of coun- 
tenance, and altogether a look of 
one who had come into the world 
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with a horn in his mouth and a pair of 
top boots on his legs—a very intelligent ell 
and obliging fellow.’’ Hewas a wonder- sai 
ful horseman, and went particularly well 
on a little knock-kneed bay horse called at oe 
Struggle (or, more often, Struggles), on 
whom he is mounted in the portrait by 
R. B. Davis. Struggles, whose appear- 
ance was that of a small cart-nag, had 
originally been bought for £20 as a hack, 
but there was no obstacle which he could 
not negotiate by creeping, boring or 
flying, and he was Simpson’s especial 
favourite. 

Those were the days before the 

Chase was impeded by railways, wire, 
artificial manures, or petrol vapour: 
when foxes were few and travelled far. 
Blank days, of course, were not rare ; 
but when a fox was found he usually 
provided a good hunt. Judging by the 
points made, which is the most reliable 
of all standards, the Puckeridge have 
never, before or since, had such sport as 
in those thirteen years when Dick Simp- 
son was huntsman. In the season 1845— 
46, for instance, they hunted (four days 
a week) on one hundred and eight days; 
of which five were blank. They killed 
seven brace of cubs and twenty-one and 
a half brace of old foxes (twenty-eight and 
a half brace in all), and marked another 
ten brace to ground. But they made one 
point of seven miles (and killed their fox), two of ten miles 
(one fox killed, one lost), one of eleven (lost), one of twelve 
(killed), and one of thirteen miles (killed). Dick Simpson’s entry 
in his diary, recording this last hunt, is a triumph of restraint : 
Novr. roth 1845. Met at Hadham Windmill found in Eastwick Wood 
a very good fox kild at Reedwood Buckland. Struggle & Flyer, Joe 
Pembroke, Alfd. Critic. 
So the great Struggles had the honour of carrying him during the first 
part of this epic day. Joe, who rode Pembroke, was his first whipper- 
in, Joe Orbell, destined later to become huntsman of the Puckeridge. 
The surname of Alfred, the second whipper-in, we have so far 
been unable to trace. Simpson retired in 1851 in order to farm 
at High Wych, near Sawbridgeworth ; but Lord Southampton 
persuaded him to return to Hunt service again to hunt the Grafton 
for three seasons (1852-55), after which he again retired to farm 
at High Wych. He continued to hunt with the Puckeridge 
from there, and at least once he went to hunt the Hertfordshire 
Hounds for a few days when Lord Dacre was short-handed. 
He died in 1888 at the age of eighty-five. 

He was succeeded as huntsman by John Dinnicombe, who 
hunted the Puckeridge from 1851 to 1856. It is believed that 
Dinnicombe’s first two seasons were brilliant ; but, unfortunately, 
his diaries (if any) have been lost ; nor has any portrait survived. 
Of his successor, Joseph Orbell (1856-59) the same must be said, 
except that he appears in the ‘‘ Layston Church Meet ’”’ picture 
of the Puckeridge, painted early in 1859. Can anyone supply 
portraits or photographs of these two servants, or suggest where 
their diaries might be found? Dinnicombe afterwards went 


to the New Forest (1856-57), Blackmore Vale (1857-58), and 
East Dorset (1858-60), retiring from Hunt service owing to ill 
Joe Orbell 


health in 1860. became first whipper-in to the 
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LEECH’S DRAWING OF THE SQUI 





RE’S SECOND HORSEMAN 


Showing a short cut home—Over a locked gate 
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RICHARD SIMPSON ON STRUGGLES. THE PUCKERIDGE HUNTSMAN 1838-1851 
From the portrait by R. B. Davis, 1841 


Blackmore Vale (1860-61), and then huntsman to the South Wilts 
(1861-67) and to Lord Fitzwilliam, with whcm he remained for 
ten years or more. 

The likeness of Alfred Hedges, huntsman from 1859 to 1875, 
appears in the background of a portrait of his Master, Mr. Parry. 
But there are two other members of Mr. Parry’s establishment 
(kennelled at Albury from 1844 onwards) whose names deserve 
to be remembered. The name of one, it is true, is in no danger 
of being forgotten, though the credit for that must be given to 
his son. Abraham Firr must have been born about 1800, and 
engaged as a kennel boy to the Puckeridge Hounds perhaps as 
early as 1815, since he is said to have “ boiled for Mr. Hanbury 
for twenty years ’’—7.e., before 1832. He only retired frcm his 
work in the kennels when Mr. Parry resigned in 1875, and by great 
good luck a photograph has survived showing him walking out 
the hounds in his top-hat and delightful canvas leggings. When 
the hounds were moved to Albury, he (or, rather, his wife) kept 
“The Fox’ Inn, just opposite the kennels, and it was there that 
his son Tom was reared, destined to become perhaps the most 
famous professional huntsman of all time. Tom Firr was born 
in 1841, and, after some early years in stables and kennels, took 
his first place as a whipper-in actually in the Puckeridge country, 
going in 1859 (at the age of eighteen) to Mr. George Hobson’s 
harriers. Perhaps that is the chief claim to fame of that particular 
pack, which, started in 1857, was kennelled first at Julian’s Park, 
near Buntingford, but in 1862 was moved a couple of miles away 
to the house still called The Kennels, in Cottered, and finally was 
given up in 1864. Tom Firr only stayed with Mr. Hobson for 
one season, before going on to the Cambridgeshire Foxhounds, 
eventually crowning his career with twenty-seven years as 
huntsman to the Quorn (1872-99). So Abraham Firr conferred 
other benefits upon nineteenth century fox- 
hunting besides his sixty odd years spent in 
feeding the Puckeridge hounds. 

The other remarkable character was 
Brewer, Mr. Parry’s second horseman. His 
description is worth quoting verbatim : 

Always on the spot when wanted, never 
seen during a run, he knew every gate, gap, lane 
and earth in the country and at the finish turned 
up at once with his horse quite fresh. John 
Leech was very fond of introducing him to 
Punch, notably the picture where “ the Squire’s 
second horseman is showing a short cut home 
over aline of gates.’”” He showed him wearing 
a cap, but this he never did—always a tall hat— 
and such a hat! rusty brown, brushed the wrong 
way, a ten season hunter! I have been told 
that he always took the Squire’s boots up to his 
room on hunting mornings and there was told 
the draw, which, however, he never divulged. 


The fears of this particular authority were 
not founded on fact, for Leech’s drawing 
in Punch, reproduced here, shows the second 
horseman, true to the Brewer tradition, 
wearing a top-hat. When Simpson, Firr 
and Brewer were at the heads of their respec- 
tive branches of his establishment, Mr. 
Parry must have been uncommonly well 
served. But that was only one aspect of 
the good judgment which so largely con- 
tributed to his success as a Master of Hounds. 
M. F. 
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IN MORGEN” 


By LORD LOVAT 


T four o’clock it stopped snowing, 
and the wind dropped suddenly, 
leaving the valley strangely still. 
As the tall fir trees ceased to 
sway, the sun came out for a brief 

minute low down in the western hills, cast- 
ing inky shadows across the snow-covered 
flats to the frowning woods beyond. 

Bratland, our cook, unslung his 
rucksack, lit a cigarette, and, with a 
dirty thumb-nail, explained on his watch 
that it was only a ten-minute walk to 
our destination. <A flock of migratory 
fieldfares passed chattering overhead on 
their way south to warmer climes, and 
then the light was gone leaving the sky 
a duck’s-egg green that promised hard 
frost before morning. 

The Saeter stood back on a sheltered 
slope above the river, surrounded by 
grass pastures still short from the summer 
grazing of the village cattle, now tucked 
into winter byres far down the valley. 
Strawberry leaves peeped through the 
snow on the turf roof, and two small 
birches grew up beside the chimney ; 
the warm smell of cow was _ strong 
everywhere, and as the warped door 
was pushed in, Mr. Jorrocks would have undoubtedly remarked : 
“It’s hellish dark and smells of cheese.’’ But a roaring wood 
fire, change of clothes, and an enormous supper off reindeer 
ham, fried eggs, bread and whisky soon dispelled the idle fancy 
that our dwelling might be a trifle high. 

By the time that Eric arrived with the precious Bismark at 
his heels, the draughts that whistled through pine knots in the 
log walls, and the splinters in the seat of the solitary kitchen chair 
were forgotten in the glow of physical well-being that comes 
after a day of rough weather in the open. 

We were all in our box beds and asleep by eight o’clock, 
the elkhound lying beside the embers of the fire—twitching in 
his dreams with memories of happy hunting. I, myself, never 
moved until Bratland’s hand on my shoulder and the polite 
greeting ‘‘ It is morning, O Lord’”’ brought me tumbling on to 
the cold floor of the hut. Outside, there was mist to the door, 
and the soft going of yesterday had turned hard as rock. 

Eric was gloomy in the extreme over the changed weather, 
shaking his head and mumbling through false teeth as he gave 
Bismark a breakfast of frozen fish; but nothing could daunt 
Bratland’s good spirits as he strained steaming coffee through a 
woollen sock. Sped on our way with the words “ Beeg bull, 
you bet,’ we could hear his cheerful whistling right down to 
the river, which we crossed, wading to the waist as the sun broke 
through the mist. 

Bismark was put into his leather harness, and we started off 
up-wind towards the top of the frost-bound valley, our progress 
heralded by crunched snow and crackling cat ice. ‘The blackberry 
bushes set up a carillon of tinkling bells (a brass band would 
have made less noise). Along the river were the tracks of a cow 
elk and her calf who had fed along our route three days before. 
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“HE FELL IN THE SHADOW OF THE TREES” 


THE 


HEADWATER OF THE ROKDALEN 

It was not until we had walked for a couple of hours that Bismark, 
who had been trotting listlessly on his chain, only showing sufficient 
interest to cock a leg against trees at regular intervals, suddenly 
came to a standstill, wrinkled his nose, and began to pull into his 
collar up a clearing on our right, ears pricked and whining deeply. 
Eric cuffed him into silence and, after giving me one wry look that 
clearly said ‘‘ Elk beef and my winter’s keep,’’ drew his hat down 
over his eyes, and started to tip-toe forward with the greatest 
stealth, Bismark close-hauled, on a parallel course to the clearing. 

Each glade and hollow were carefully spied—not a hoof or 
a horn. The clearing ended, but we still pressed on up the hill, 
higher and higher, first through thick conifers, then birch and 
hazel shaws, where a covey of reaper rose in an explosive whir 
of wings, until the thinning covert and deeper snow gave warning 
that we had reached the top of the wood. 

Eric, dripping sweat, sat down on an ant-hill, removed the 
leather nose-cap from his rifle, and pointed to the sky-line three 
hundred yards above—the elk was somewhere between us and 
the top. Bismark gazed steadily up the hill, every nerve strained 
to view the animal he smelt and probably heard. When we moved 
on again he went off with a rush like a hooked salmon that dragged 
Eric behind a clump of dwarf willows, to roll madly on the fresh 
tracks of a bull elk: the big slots showing in black relief on the 
sparkling moss where the animal had fed among the bushes. 

It would be idle to say that previous caution was improved 
upon. Scarcely breathing, we no longer stalked, we simply 
floated along like two heavy-weight ghosts, treading tight-rope 
fashion on the bull’s own footsteps, eyes on the trail and Bismark’s 
rising hackles. 

One hundred yards—two—and we heard him crunching 
through the frozen snow in front—three—it was more than 
flesh and blood could bear. Then 
disaster came suddenly in a series of 
crashes from the timber below. I 
caught a glimpse of an iron-grey bulk 
passing from shadow to shadow: then 
complete silence. 

Eric, with never a word, threw him- 
self in the heather, produced a sandwich 
and began lunch, staring stolidly in front 
of him across the valley—I swear there 
was a lump in his throat! Down the 
hill three sets of tracks told their own 
story—a cow and yearling had been 
with the bull, but they had chosen to 
lie down in the birches while he had 
fed on up the slope. 

That afternoon we kept along the 
skyline, where the sun had thawed the 
ground. Twice again we drew up to 
elk, and twice our efforts were frustrated, 
though on the second occasion I had a 
view of a female as she cantered across 
a glade with the ungainly rocking-horse 
action peculiar to the species; the rut 
was well advanced, and an escort was 
surely somewhere near. By running 
like a lunatic I cut her off at a place 
where the wood thinned into scattered 
birch and juniper. Unaccompanied, she 
passed along a deer path within a hundred 
yards, eighteen hands of easy broadside, 
presenting what subsequently proved 
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to be the only “ sitting’? chance I was given in Norway. 

Fortune still smiled on the bulls, and continued to do so 
all the following day, when we hunted through the opposite side 
of the glen, returning dead beat after dark. Even Bratland’s 
well cooked supper left us a gloomy party. 

Next day it was decided to change camp, moving across the 
watershed to forest ground on the Swedish frontier, where a par- 
ticularly fine bull had been seen by woodcutters during the summer. 

In the afternoon Eric found his tracks—very big and fairly 
fresh—Bismark following for a short distance to a spot where, 
wantoning in his strength, he had gored up an ant-hill and slashed 
the birch scrub with heavy horns. But the day was far advanced, 
and, as it was extremely improbable that we should come up with 
him, an early return was made to camp, both of us hoping that 
the change of ground might bring better luck. ‘“‘ Beeg bull 
in morgen ’”’ the frost was harder than ever, but that 
night we went to bed in a more contented frame of mind. 

* * * 


Lunch time found us perched on a sunny bank high above 
the wood, when suddenly we heard an elk burnishing his horns, 
on the opposite side of the valley. ‘The banging and carpet-beating 
seemed to come frcm a timber corrie that ran back from the 
main glen, connecting by a bottle-necked ravine down which 
the leaping waters of a burn fell in a series of cataracts to the 
river below—what a place for a drive! Luckily, the idea also 
occurred to Eric. Plans were quickly made ; I was to give him 
three hours to get round and above ; during that time, I myself 
had to cross from one side to the other and find a good shooting 
position. At 3.30 Eric would give his wind to the corrie, and 
then ?—well, then the rest depended on the elk. 
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The burn was steeper than I had imagined, but one bank 
was higher than the other, and there, like Alphonse, I chose 
“to wait in ambush.”’ I could command a fair view of the whole 
position. 

Two hours to go before the drive started. ‘The sun was very 
hot. The elk had stopped polishing his horns—not a sound. 
; The woods drowsed in the last heat of the Indian Summer 
-1 felt myself drowsing with them, and drew a bead with the 

350 on a rock across the gully—that’s where he would come : 
the going was good over there. I wondered idly what would 
win the November Handicap. An autumn butterfly that had 
somehow escaped the frost fluttered up from the burn and began 
to warm its little body on a sunny log. Then a stone clinked 
ever so quietly behind me: I turned, in time to see the horns 
and hindquarters of a bull elk disappearing in the spruces— 
he had passed within thirty yards. Simultaneously he got the 
wind and went crashing off down the hill. I followed like a 
rolling stone—fifty yards was not such a great start, and if he crossed 
the flats beside the river he might stiil be mine. 

A glint of water far below, and there was the river, the marshy 
flats, more wood beyond. With swimming eyes and _ bursting 
lungs I reached a hillock as the elk splashed across the ford, his 
horns flashing red in the sunlight. 

Wump ! The bullet threw the moss over his back—too 
hurried. Oh, take time! But I had got the range, and felt 
cold-bloodedly confident—the confidence of desperation—as I 
swung past his shoulder and squeezed the second barrel. Into 


him ! Poor fellow, he almost reached the sanctuary of 
the timber ; but Death was busy, and he fell in the shadow of 
the trees. 


ARROWS OF DESIRE 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE lately been reading with profound ignorance but 

much pleasure a book called simply and severely Darts, by 

Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke (Geoffrey Bles, 2s. 6d.). This 

is a game which I have played but very few times in my 

life and then in places which would incur the author’s 
contempt, since he holds that the only proper one is a public 
bar. Therefore some of his more learned disquisitions—as, 
for instance, on the art, or rather science, of “ finishing ”’ 
were rather above my head, and I was alarmed to find that the 
darts player should have as great a knowledge of mental arith- 
metic as the piquet player has of the law of chances. There 
was much, however, that stirred all the latent romance in my 
nature. Whatever the game, there is nothing more romantic 
than a list of the names of heroes ; it thrills me to the marrow 
to know that in 1935 the champion was Mr. White of the 
Weavers’ Arms at Islington, and that he almost succeeded 
in winning again this year, only falling, on the very threshold 
of victory, before Mr. Finnigan of the Eight Bells at Ewell. 

The names of these great players are exciting, but better 
still are the names of the houses where they play. ‘The glory 
of a golfing champion’s triumph belongs to the course of his 
upbringing—to St. Andrews or Musselburgh, Westward Ho ! 
or Hoylake ; that of the darts player belongs to the Green 
Dragon or the Red Lion; and doubtless many patriotic 
half-pints are justifiably consumed there to celebrate it. There 
is something more about these homes of the game that I find 
fascinating. I have always thought that golf held an advantage 
over almost all other games, in that each course and each hole 
possessed idiosyncrasies and beauties that belonged to no other. 
In my ignorance, I had believed that this generalisation applied 
to the game of darts, but I was utterly wrong. Not only do the 
actual boards differ, but there are all sorts of varying and, if 
they may be so termed, geographical conditions. And so I 
found myself wandering entranced in Mr. Croft-Cooke’s company 
all over England—to Borough Green in Kent (not so very far 
from my own home), where it seems that you play across the 
entrance to the house and have perforce to wait lest your dart 
in its “ sagittal flight’ transfix some harmless wayfarer; to 
Long Compton in Oxfordshire, where you play across a table ; 
to Bibury in Gloucestershire, where there is an ancient settle 
in the way; to The Case is Altered, near Ruislip, where 
the ceiling is so low that you have to stand in a little pit—the 
antithesis of a high tee. 

This, the reader may say, is “ all wery capital,” but it has 
really nothing to do with golf. No more it has ; but I am coming 
to something that at least approaches a little nearer. Mr. Croft- 
Cooke puts it in the forefront of his game’s merits that there is 
nothing to learn about its technique. ‘‘ There he says 
vehemently, “no nonsense about stance and grip, no foolery 
of style and speed. There is nothing to learn about 
darts but the local rules, and no way of improving your play 
but practice.” He does, indeed, slightly amplify this bald 


statement by saying that some players stand “ with legs apart 
and weight balanced fairly equally,” while others stand “ with 
one foot behind the other and body sideways.” He admits 
that some throw from the eye level, others from a point in front 
of the chest, and that “ no two players throw in precisely the 
same way”; but he regards these idiosyncrasies as being 
of no real importance, and insists that there is about darts 
‘none of the Mumbo-Jumbo of method as in other sports.” 

This is extremely interesting ; but, though it is very bold 
in one so ignorant as myself to say so, I find it also extremely 
hard to believe. I cannot help feeling that Mr. Croft-Cooke 
is so fond—and rightly fond—of the simple, friendly and jovial 
atmosphere that belongs to his game that he has exaggerated 
this one feature of simplicity. Is there really no merit of smooth- 
ness or rhythm or whatnot in the method in which that hero 
of the Weavers’ Arms delivers his dart? Is there nothing 
in it that an earnest learner would find it interesting and profit- 
able to study and, if possible, to imitate ? At the risk of being 
deemed solemn about a game I find this frankly incredible. It 
may be allowed that to throw a dart at a board nine feet away 
is superficially a simple action, but it appears equally simple to 
knock a ball with a putter into a hole three feet away. Yet 
no one can deny that there is plenty to learn about the technique 
of putting, that the best putters have a conspicuously good 
technique, and that practice, however valuable, does not make 
up for the want of it. 

I hope Mr. Croft-Cooke will not despise me too much if 
I say something more ; I should be sorry if he did, because | 
have enjoyed his little book so much. It seems to me a pity 
that a game should have no problems of technique, because 
I think they make the game more amusing. People can be 
terrible bores if they talk or write about them too much or too 
solemnly, but there is a middle way. Some golfers are happy 
in that they go up to the ball and hit it ; others make themselves 
unhappy, and worse players into the bargain, by thinking and 
theorising too much; but I am convinced that they get most 
happiness out of the game who, whatever their precise degree 
of skill, take a reasonable pleasure and interest in its technique. 

This is the second day of a New Year. On this very Satur- 
day thousands of golfers will, if the weather allows them, troop 
out on to the golf course to try their latest device for hitting 
the ball. It will be almost a week since they played last, and in 
the intervals of earning their bread they have been thinking out 
this system and looking forward to putting it to the proof. 
They have had five days of eager felicity in their expectations, 
and, even if these prove fallacious, there will be something left 
to the ciedit balance of happiness. Moreover, just a few of them 
will have discovered that their beliefs were well founded, and 
then they will touch the stars. The beginning of a new year 
is essentially a time for hopefulness and, as I hope that some 
one of my own new systems will prosper in 1937, so I wish the 
same prosperity to all other golfers. 
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MURAL DECORATIONS BY BENJAMIN GIBBON AT ABBERTON HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
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THE PAINTED LOGGIA IN THE 
HE English climate is not kind to paint, as those who 
hold their houses on repairing leases know to their cost. 
Yet we have never despaired of using paint in the open 
as well as indoors: witness all those acres of freshly 
painted stucco in London which was not the least of the 

attractions of last year’s Jubilee celebrations. 

In climates far more clement than ours the paint that was 
once so gay on capital and pediment has faded away beyond 
recall. So used are we to think of the exquisite honey-coloured 
tones of its Pentelic marble that to be told that the Parthenon 
once had its architectural details picked out in paint is to receive 
a shock almost painful to 
our esthetic sensibilities. 
Hardly distressing, 
though still more surprising, 
is the thought that the 
west front of Notre Dame 
was once brightly painted. 
What can it have looked 
like ? The climate of Paris 
is near enough to ours to 
make us wonder whether 
our medizval builders ever 
dared to hurl a_ similar 
challenge to the weather. 

The boldest artists who 
have defied wind, rain and 
frost have been the sign- 
painters; but they must 
have known that their work 
was bound to be ephemeral, 
and, anyhow, in old days 
were only too glad of the 
jobs that came their way. 
Sign-painting is, happily, 
reviving ; yet, compared 
with our eighteenth century 
forefathers, we are still far 
more respectful (or should 
it be distrustful ?) of the 
weather. Where are the 
successors of the painted 
“chairs,” the highly de- 
corated coaches, the gilded 
barges? All that eigh- 
teenth century finery has 
now shrunk to a minute 
crest on the door of a 
limousine. 

Two hundred years 
ago, artists, or their clients, 
had faith enough in the 
English weather to try and 
reproduce over here those 
painted porticoes and loggias 
which, for the most part 
dilapidated and fading now, 
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AT ABBERTON HALL 


Painted architectural per- 
At 
Mereworth Castle, Colin Campbell’s replica of Palladio’s famous 
villa ‘“‘ La Rotonda”’ outside Vicenza, there are not only richly 
painted and gilded ceilings, but in the loggia of one of the pavilions 
are to be found painted trompe l’eil statues and architectural 


still ornament so many Italian villas. 
spectives still exist on the walls of the loggias at Ham House. 


features just such as you may find in Italy. There is protection 
for these from the weather, and they have survived in fair preserva- 
tion. Less fortunate have been the exterior paintings at West 
Wycombe Park. With a defiance typical of his whole character, 
Sir Francis Dashwood ccmmissioned painted ceilings, walls and 
pediments to both his por- 
ticoes, of which only the 
ceiling paintings can still 
be made out at all clearly— 
but it was a brave gesture. 

In the accompanying 
pages we show some recent 
examples of painted loggias 
carried out with the fine 
old eighteenth century dis- 
regard for the weather: 
not total disregard, for the 
loggias are well roofed, and 
the paintings have every 
chance of surviving at least 
as well as those at Mere- 
worth. Both series are the 
work of Mr. Benjamin 
Gibbon. The first decor- 
ates the walls of a long 
covered loggia roofed with 
thatch, at Abberton Hall, 
his family’s home in Wor- 
cestershire. Abberton lies a 
few miles from Pershore. 
The house, once a timber- 
framed building, retains a 
massive old chimney stack 
with the date 1619 carved 
on it; from the garden 
you can look away across 
the Vale of Evesham to the 
long line of Bredon Hill. 
From the Reformation until 
the end of the eighteenth 
century the place was 
owned by the Sheldons, a 
branch of the family associ- 
ated with the well known 


tapestry manufacture 
founded by William 
Sheldon at _ Barcheston. 


The subject of the painting 
is ““ Sunday ’—the shadows 
gradually travel across its 
length from right to left as 
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the long summer day goes by. The landscape 
might be in the Cotswolds ; a church tower 
like that of Chipping Campden is visible in 
the middle distance, and a parson cycles 
down the hill for the evening service. The 
figures in the scene are making the most of 
a lovely summer day. A young couple rest 
against a haystack and study a map spread 
out on their knees; a nurse pushes a per- 
ambulator up the road; some village boys 
are enjoying themselves by frightening a 
herd of pigs ; a group of lads sit idly by the 
roadside. ‘The end scene (on the left) shows 
fruit-pickers at work. ‘The whole landscape 
is admirably composed and full of life and 
amusing incident. At Upper Boddington 
House, near Byfield in Northamptonshire, 
Mr. Gibbon has done a similar set of mural 
paintings for Mrs. David Margesson. ‘The 
loggia or summer-house is in a corner of the 
garden at the end of a flower-bordered grass 
walk. The subject is again a scene from life 
in the country. <A rainstorm has blown up, 
and the men who are driving a cultivating 
engine are running in for shelter. On the 
left is a farm wagon, which plays the same 
part in the composition as the reaping machine 
on the left of the Abberton picture. As the 
eye moves along to the right the rain leaves 
off; a girl puts down her umbrella, a farm-hand 
goes off with his scythe to mow; and, on 
the extreme right, it is all bright again, and 
a group of people sit lazily in the sun. The 
composition is broken up by a series of brick 
piers like those of the summer-house itself, 
giving the illusion that you are looking out 
on the scene through a loggia open all round. 

The paintings are done in an encaustic 
wax medium on dry plaster. Three coats of 
plaster are laid on, the last being made up 
of white marble dust and applied with a 
wooden float. The picture is then drawn in 
charcoal and fixed. After two coats of wax 
have been put on, each being heated after it 
is dry, the painting is begun. Finally the 
whole picture is waxed and heated again. 
The effect of the method is to give the colours 
remarkable brilliance and transparency, and 
when finished the paintings have a slightly 
polished surface. 

Mr. Gibbon has revived an idea that 
should certainly be followed up. Modern 
garden buildings are all too often ugly and 
unattractive, and the average summer-house 
fades into disuse through its own dreariness. 
In the kind of summers that we have to put 
up with, when it is so often too wet or too 
cold to sit out of doors, a sheltered place in 
the garden is just what is needed, and Mr. 
Gibbon has shown how pleasant it may be 
made. A. S. O. 


The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Northampton- 
shire, by J. Alfred Gotch. (Batsford, 21s.) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE to-day is usually re- 
garded as a fox-hunting shire, but there was a time 
when it was renowned for its sheep-walks, and it 
was out of the wool of its sheep that many 
of its great mansions were built. No county of 
its size can boast such a galaxy of great houses— 
one has only to think of Burghley, Drayton, 
Althorp, Kirby, Rushton, Castle Ashby, Easton 
Neston, Apethorpe, Rockingham, and the now 
vanished Holdenby, which was larger than any of 
them. Mr. Gotch, himself a Northamptonshire 
man, was the ideal person to write this book ; his 
long architectural experience must have made him 
familiar with almost every old building in the 
county. He has chosen over fifty for inclusion, 
and then he has to leave out a great many of the 
later ones. As the title of the book implies, it 
is the earlier examples, and particularly the great 
houses of the Elizabethan age, which predominate. 
Northamptonshire seems to have held a special 
attraction for Queen Elizabeth’s Ministers of State ; 
thus there were the Cecils at Burghley, the Mild- 
mays at Apethorpe, the Hattons at Holdenby, the 
Comptons at Castle Ashby. Mr. Gotch quotes old 
Fuller’s quaint comparison between Holdenby and 
Burghley : ‘‘Who-so seriously compareth them 
will dispute with himself, whether the offices of 
the Lord Chancellor or Treasurer of England be 
of greater revenues; seeing Holdenby may be said 
to shew the Seal, and Burleigh the Purse, in their 
respective magnificence.””’ Among many less well 
known buildings described are three early fortified 
houses, Woodcroft Castle and Longthorpe Tower, 
near Peterborough; and Southwick Hall, near 
Oundle. There are over 150 plates and a map. 
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“SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY.” PART OF THE ABBERTON 
HALL PAINTING 
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SUMMER-HOUSE WITH MURAL PAINTINGS AT UPPER 
BODDINGTON HOUSE 








DETAIL OF THE PAINTING AT UPPER BODDINGTON HOUSE 
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ROYAL 
EDITOR OF 
S1r,—May I venture to point out that page 646 
in the issue of Country Lire for December 


TO THE LIFE.” 


19th contains an error in stating that Royal 
Lodge, Windsor Park, was called Cumberland 
Lodge in the reign of George IV? Those two 
residences are quite distinct. 

Though I write without all necessary books 


of reference at hand, Westall and Owen’s 
Tour of the Thames, published in 1828, gives 
a brief record of both houses. The authors 


describe Royal Lodge as “‘ the summer residence 
of his present Majesty [7.e., George IV] since 
1810.” 

Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, 1719, 
contains the following passage with reference 
to Windsor Great Park: ‘ in it King Charles II 
built a Lodge for the use of the Keeper, & for 
his own Diversion. It received many Ad- 
ditions & Advantages from the late Earl of 
Portland, & since from the present Ranger, 
the Dutchess of Marlborough.” That “ old 
Beldam,”’ as Horace Walpole called Duchess 
Sarah, died in 1744, and her monumental 
will disposed of the contents of the Chief Lodge 
in the Great Park among her other vast pos- 


sessions. She filled the post of Ranger for 
thirty-four years, and I think that William- 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, must have 


been her immediate successor, and given his 
title to this Chief Lodge, of which a drawing 
in his time by Paul Sandby was engraved. 
He died in 1765, and the next Ranger and 
occupant of the house was his nephew, Henry- 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, brother of 
George III. Duke Henry died childless in 1790. 
Cumberland Lodge accommodated some 
of George IV’s Household and guests when 
that sovereign occupied Royal Lodge—or 
Cottage, as it was first christened.—HyYLTON. 
[The mistake to which Lord Hylton calls 
our attention arose from a pardonable confusion 
between two houses, both of which George IV 
contemplated turning into Royal residences. 
In 1812 Nash was ordered to report on the 
possibility of repairing and improving Cumber- 
land Lodge. He reported favourably ; mean- 
while, the Prince required a pied a terre at 
Windsor until the repairs should be com- 
pleted. In October, 1812, the Treasury ordered 
that a cottage, which had been formerly occupied 
by a Mr. Frost, should be remodelled for his 
temporary occupation. Nash estimated that 
£2,750 would cover the cost of this remodelling 
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AT A WELSH FAIR 


a sum which, by 1814, had become over 
£17,000 exclusive of furnishings, which pro- 
bably doubled this figure. The plan for 
improving Cumberland Lodge was_ turned 
down by the Commissioners on _ receiving 
Nash’s estimate. Thus it was Mr. Frost’s 
cottage that became Royal Lodge. The facts 


are given by Mr. J. N. Summerson in his 
Life of Nash.—Eb.] 

AN OLD EAST END HOUSE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A joint appeal is being made by the 


C.P.R.E., the S.P.A.B. and the National Trust 
to help save the Old House, No. 1, High Street, 
Homerton, one of the most interesting domestic 
buildings left in East London. The house was 
especially recommended for permanent pre- 
servation by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, who give a full account of it in 
their volume on East London (page 45). 
Originally the residence 
of some substantial 

citizen of Hackney, 
ie building is a typical 
and_ fairly complete 
example of an_ early 
sixteenth century house, 
consisting of acentral hall 
(now divided up) with 
two-storeyed wings at 
either end of it. It con- 
tains a fine staircase and 
rooms with Tudor, 
Jacobean and Georgian 
panelling. The north- 
west room on the 
ground floor is lined 
with the beautiful linen- 
fold panelling and has 
the Early Tudor fire- 
place shown in the 








TUDOR 
No. 1, 


LINENFOLD 
HIGH STREET, 





PANELLING 
HOMERTON 


photograph. 

In the nineteenth 
century, the house for 
some time was used as a 
school, where Bulwer 
Lytton wasa pupil. More 
recently it was acquired 
by the late Lord Wenlock, 
who gave it to trustees for 
use aS an institute and 
club by local organisa- 
tions as well as for parish 
purposes. An _ oppor- 
tunity having occurred 
for erecting a new club in 
more suitable premises 
elsewhere in the parish, 
the trustees are no longer 
able to preserve the Old 
House as they have done 
hitherto. It is unthink- 
able that it should be sold 
for demolition, and an 
appeal has therefore been 








made to preserve the 
AT building for Hackney 
? people. For £3,000 it 


will be possible to 


purchase the freehold and carry out the most 
necessary repairs. As the option which has been 
obtained expires at the end of January, donations 
are urgently needed. 

Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 


Old House Fund, The London Society, Lan- 
caster House, S.W.1.—LONDINIENSIS. 
* COLLIERS ” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—The photograph above was taken at a 
Welsh fair a short time ago. They were chiefly 
selling a small type of cart-horse, bred for use 
in the mines. Very compact and very strong, 
they are called “colliers,’ from the use to 
which they are put. 

I was told that prices for them have been 
very high this last year, young ones fetching 
£40. Such a price, they said, had not been 
known since 1912 and 1913. 

The fair was held in the back streets of 
the town, the horses finding such shelter from 
the rain as they could under the walls of the 
houses, the more fortunate ones nibbling the 
rose bushes over the low garden walls. 

Every now and then one was taken out 
from the others and trotted up and down the 
street, those interested in the sale running 
behind, shouting encouragement in Welsh. 
The shouting did at least warn one that some- 
thing was coming !—M. G. S. BEst. 


LATE SWALLOWS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Reports of late swallows have appeared 
in the newspapers this year, with dates varying 
from the middle to the end of October. Near 
London I saw my last swallow this year on 
October 17th. 

On October 23rd I set out on a bicycle 
for West Cornwall. For five days, cycling 
across South-west England, I saw no swallow, 
despite keeping a special look-out for these 
birds, especially around sheltered farm build- 
ings. It was on the fifth day, a few miles 
from Penzance, that about a dozen martins 
observed on the roadside telegraph 


were 
wires. On October 31st there were several 
martins flying low near Land’s End, and 
on November tst and 2nd others were 
seen at Land’s End and Penzance, hawking 
insects. 


As day succeeded day I was more than 
surprised to notice the numbers not diminish- 
ing. I stayed at Penzance until and including 
November 17th, and martins were still haunting 
the town and surrounding districts; in fact, 
on November 17th, despite rain, a flock of 
fifteen martins were counted, besides others, 
and all hawking insects, with no apparent 
intention to migrate. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to remain 
after November 17th, but it seems more than 
likely that these martins would be haunting 
these mild south-west districts in December, 
and it would not be surprising to me if some 
never migrated at all. Swallows were not 
observed, only martins—JOHN H. Back. 
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A GREAT KALE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was fortunate in securing the accom- 
panying photograph of children on the outskirts 
of Birmingham bringing home in triumph 





THE ALLOTMENT’S PRIDE IS 
BROUGHT HOME 


from their daddy’s allotment garden a monster 
kale, which a measurement proved to be 
twelve feet round. Such a vegetable would 
be calculated to keep the family in “ greens ”’ 
for many a day.—F. W. Coss. 


A STATUE OF PROMETHEUS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In a Suffolk garden stands a leaden 
statue, 334ins. high, of Prometheus and the 
vulture, brought from the garden of a mid- 
eighteenth century house near Ipswich. It 
surmounts a heavy stone ball about 2rins. 
high. Prometheus stands on, and is fastened 
by his right leg and left arm to, a mass of rock 
which comes up as far as the middle of his 
back. His curly hair falls below his neck 
behind. The vulture devours his liver on his 
right side. His right arm is broken off at 
the shoulder, and the two broken bits are 
preserved but, having formerly been treated 
with cement, are not easy to restore accurately 

to the figure. 

Can any reader kindly tell me the where- 
abouts of the original of this statue, perhaps 
in bronze? It may be in some gallery in Italy. 
If so, I should try to get a photograph, to help 
in the restoration of the arm. Probably, too, 
there are similar statues of Prometheus in other 
English gardens. I should be grateful for 
information as to these.—C. PARTRIDGE. 





«SANITARY INQUISITION ” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I am surprised at your correspondent’s 
difficulties and your leading article under the 
above heading. It may be of interest to you 
to publish photographs of a pair of cottages in 
Essex, before and after reconstruction, which 
‘were repaired under my direction for Major 
W. S. Gosling with a grant from the County 
Council under the 
Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act, 1926. 

There was no 
difficulty in getting 
permission to carry 
out this work from 
the Rural District 
Council, and the 
County Council 


were extremely 
helpful. 

As you _ see 
from the _  photo- 
graphs, the whole 


building had to be 
reconstructed, the 
wood frame and the 
chimney being the 
only original part 
left. The frame had 
to be under-pinned 
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with a new dwarf brick wall and foundations 
and covered with new metal lathing and 
plaster and new thatch. Inside, the walls are 
covered with wall board and paper, and windows 
are standard metal casements with leaded 
lights. One of the original windows was only 
about one-sixtieth of the floor area it lit, so 
that these certainly did not conform to the 
by-laws. 

These cottages are at a hamlet of the 
romantic name of Maggot’s End.—JouHN PyM. 


STRANGE USES 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of my own 
taking which illustrates the end wall of a barn 
at a farm at Harpsden, Henley-on-Thames. 
This has been faced with wooden printing 
blocks from which wallpapers were made. 
Although the blocks are in no way protected 
from the weather, they are in excellent con- 
dition. ‘Their use in this way is, I should 
imagine, unique.—P. N. BARNARD. 





EARLY WILD-LIFE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—My friend Mr. W. B. Alexander of 
Oxford, to whom I sent a print of the enclosed 
stork photograph, suggests that I send one to 
you for publication, if you wish, in CouNTRY 
LirE, with the hope, on my part, that I may 
learn whether or not the original is one of the 
earliest examples of wild-life photography. 
The original photograph, of which this is a 
slightly enlarged copy, was obtained by my 
late father-in-law, Charles A. Hewins of Boston, 
U.S.A., at Strassburg, May roth, 1870. The 
date, in Mr. Hewins’s handwriting, appears 
on the back, and the photograph was with others 
that he got on a European tour in that year, 
so that there can be no doubt that the picture 
was taken at least as early as May, 1870. There 





A STORK OF 1870 


is nothing to indicate who the photographer was, 
nor exactly where it was taken. According 
to Dr. Alfred O. Gross, in his paper on the 
“History and Progress of Bird Photography 
in America”? in Fifty Years’ Progress in 
American Ornithology (American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, 1933), the commercial dry plates 
were not introduced till 1877, and the earliest 
bird photographs he mentions were those 
taken by Eadweard Muybridge in 1878. 
Neither Gross nor Dr. Frank M. Chapman, 
leading American bird-photographers, know 
of any bird-photography as early as this stork 
picture, nor does Mr. Alexander or Mr. Cherry 





ESSEX COTTAGES BEFORE AND AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 


Kearton, who writes me under date of Novem 
ber roth. 

I shall be glad of any information your 
readers can give me on the incunabula of bird 





‘Pe 
WALLPAPER PRINTING BLOCKS 


ON A BARN WALL 
(See letter ‘‘ Strange Uses’’) 


photography in Europe. You will agree with 
me, I am sure, that it is interesting enough 
to publish.—Francis H. ALLEN. 


DEER DEVASTATE ORCHARDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Shy, gentle deer, with dainty steps and 
timid eyes, are proving almost as great a bugbear 
to applegrowers in Berwick, in the Annapolis 
Valley, Nova Scotia, as are insect pests and 
raging windstorms. Farmers report thousands 
of pounds’ damage yearly as herds of these 
animals swoop down on orchards, leaving a 

trail of ruined fruit trees in their wake. 

Operating under the protection of a ban 
on the shooting of wild game during the greater 
part of the growing season, the deer boldly 
attack unprotected orchards. Politely they 
retreat when enraged farmers advance with 
sticks and stones, only to return to the attack 
as soon as the fruit grower’s back is turned. 

The favourite diet of the invaders is the 
new growth on young trees. Tips are munched 
from new growths and from newly grafted 
sections of older trees; growth is retarded, 
and eventually the tree dies. When young 
trees are unavailable, the deer show no 
aversion to eating fruit from full-grown 
producers, taking a heavy toll in damage to 
apples partially eaten, or knocked down from 
the branches. 

One firm with an orchard of ten thousand 
trees has achieved a partial protection by a 
system of “‘ scares ’’—strips of paper and sacking 
soaked in creosote and left hanging from the 
trees. But it takes a lot of tagging to protect 
ten thousand trees, so the method has been 
modified by stretching strands of wire around 
the orchard with creosoted bags hanging at 
intervals. ‘The method is effective until the 
creosote is thoroughly dry—then back come 
the deer. 

Farmers say the 
deer are usually seen 
in herds of eight or 
ten. Groups of men 
have to be hired to 
patrol orchards and 
drive the animals 
away; but no 
matter how far they 
are driven, they 
soon come back to 
start all over again. 
Unless some method 
of control is devised, 
growers say they 
will be forced to 
consider the expen- 
sive proposition of 
completely fencing 
their orchards.— 
ARCHIBALD ERSKINE. 
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Kent, a Tudor house, with 
old tithe barn and 9 acres. 
The freehold, Noirmont, Weybridge, 


Place, Barham, 


DRINKSTONE PARK, NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
RINKSTONE PARK, near Bury book table, 25 guineas; Brussels tapestry 
St. Edmunds, one of the very pleasant panel (1800), ‘“‘Europa and the _ Bull,” 
seats in Suffolk, is to be let for aterm 80 guineas; small Brussels tapestry panel, 


of years, for Captain Hargreaves, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 


with shooting over 1,000 acres. 
There are coverts and partridge land. The 
Georgian residence was built in 1760 by 


Joshua Grigby. The park contains ornamental 
water, which affords coarse fishing. The resi- 
dence (illustrated to-day) has electric light, 
central heating, and other modern features. 

The full figure for the auction held by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover 
Square, of the Tidebrook estate, shows that 
it will result in about £11,000 being handed 
over for the use of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund. The late Mr. Percy Johnson’s home at 
Wadhurst, near Tunbridge Wells, was by his 
wish realised for the benefit of the Fund, 
and, as announced last week, it was sold with 
112 acres for £8,000, and Lakestreet Farm, 
65 acres, made £2,075, and other lots brought 
up the total to £11,725. Country cottages, 
and the old mill house known as ‘‘ Mousehall 
Mill,” on the Tide Brook, remain for private 
negotiation at very low prices. 

Jointly, Mr. F. R. W. Berry and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have sold Charlton 
Place, Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 158 
acres. The mansion was occupied by George IV 
when Prince Regent, and has a drawing-room 
that was specially added for him. Earlier it 
was the home of relatives of the historian 
Gibbon.  Bishopsbourne was described as 
“the loveliest village in England’”’ by W. H. 
Hudson, who used to stay there with Joseph 
Conrad. 


OSEA ISLAND 

OSEA ISLAND, 335 acres in Blackwater 

Bay, between Southend and Clacton, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Spurgeon and Son. The late 
Mr. F. N. Charrington bought Osea Island 
for a community in connection with his tem- 
perance work about thirty-three years ago. 
During the War the island was temporarily 
taken by the Admiralty as a base for motor 


boats operating against submarines. The 
Romans called it ‘“ Uvesia,” and _ prized 
highly the oysters found in the vicinity. 


Domesday records it as a possession of William 
the Conqueror’s nephew, Hamo Dapifer, and 
as being inhabited by a Saxon fisherman and 
three serfs tending sixty sheep. Passing to 
the Bouchiers, Earls of Essex, it was forfeited 
by Anne Bouchier’s husband for his share in 
the Lady Jane Grey conspiracy, but was re- 
stored to him by Queen Elizabeth. His heir 
sold it to supply funds for an Irish campaign. 
The buyers are Allnatt Holding Company, 
Limited 

Bencombe House, Uley, Gloucestershire, 
was sold to a client of Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. 

At the sale of the furniture at No. 19, 
Seymour Street by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
the prices included: a Chinese incised lacquer 
screen, 150 guineas; pair of English Delft 


jars, ghins., 22 guineas; Sheraton circular 





early seventeenth century, 56 guineas; and 
38 guineas for a catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, in eight volumes. 

Dunham Lodge, four miles from Swaffham, 
an early Georgian house, with farms and 
cottages, in all approximately 467 acres, is 
for sale by order of Major Ivor Buxton. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are the agents. There 
are fine oak trees in the park, and 40 acres 
of woodlands. 

Torquay land, Coventry Farm, 9 acres, 
with a house and buildings at Kingskerswell 
was sold for £3,725 by auction, by Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Co. and Messrs. 
Davy and Upham. Bidding began at £2,000, 
and just as the hammer was about to fall a 
new bidder took the price to £3,725, remarking, 
as he signed the contract, that that was his 
diamond wedding day. 

An island home with the advantage of 
proximity to one of the principal places on 
the Welsh coast, can be had by a buyer of 
St. Catherine’s Island, Tenby. Mr. Robinson 
Smith (Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices) is to 
sell the freehold. A moated castle is the central 
point of the 3 acres of rock which form the 
division of the north and south sands of Tenby. 
The castle has been converted into a comfortable 
residence, and it commands views of Car- 
marthen Bay. 


COTSWOLD FARMS 

RECENT sales by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles 

and Co. include: The Down House, 
Redmarley, a residential estate of 205 acres; 
Upleadon Court, 457 acres; and Scar Farm, 
Newent, with 298 acres; Box House, 38 acres 
on the Cotswolds; Stoke Orchard Court, 
near Cheltenham, 231 acres; Norton Fields 
and Brick Barns Farm, near Worcester, 
561 acres; Falkland House, a Cotswold 
residence at Painswick; Prestbury, 49 acres, 
at Bulley ; and The Cleeve, a sixteenth century 
black-and-white residence near Ross-on-Wye 
(with Mr. J. T. Pearson). 

In a splendid centre for hunting with the 
Cotswold and V.W.H., and commanding 
panoramic views for some thirty miles, is 
Warrens Gorse, near Cirencester, including a 
charming Cotswold residence, for sale with 
278 acres by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. 

Cotswold sales by Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff include, with Messrs. G. H. Bayley 
and Sons, Colnbrook, Withington, a modern 
house adjoining Withington Woods, with 
9 acres and a trout pool; Nowell House, 
Bisley, 7ooft. up, with Messrs. Tapper and 





Sons; Forty Acres, Avening, a modern 
residence with 7 acres; The Old Rectory, 
Winstone, modernised; and Ivy Lodge, 


Stratton, Cirencester; as well as The Limes, 
South Cerney, with 30 acres. 

The late Judge J. R. Randolph, k.c., 
resided at Eastcourt House, Malmesbury, 
which Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff are 
to let with 22 acres. 

Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, and 
Messrs. Truscott and Co., have sold Digges 


4 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Ethell and 
Partners to a client of Messrs. J. E. Purdie 
and Son. 


ORME SQUARE EAGLE 

ORME SQUARE, Bayswater, is one of the 

few remaining old squares where the 
early amenities and characteristics have been 
fully maintained. In 1927 Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons sold the freeholds of all the 
houses in the square to the sitting tenants 
and others. Since then they have been instru- 
mental in selling some of the properties many 
times over, and in each case at enhanced 
figures. The freehold, No. 4, is offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Though 
it is one of the smallest of the London en- 
closures, being only a trifle over one-tenth 
of an acre, Orme Square is a pleasant spot, 
with fine old houses and interesting personal 
and topographical associations. The trustees, 
on whose behalf Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons acted in 1927, cordially supported 
every step taken to ensure that this little 
garden and the houses around it should be 
preserved as three generations of Londoners 
have known it. Not much more than one 
hundred years ago the site of the Square 
was part of a rather neglected tract skirted 
by the old Oxford coaching road. It was a 
bit of swampy waste land, styled Kensington 
Gravel Pits. An old print-dealer in Bond 
Street, Edward Orme, put some of his profits 
into land in that locality, and Orme Square 
was one result. The tenants have included 
at all periods of its history people of note. 
Sir Rowland Hill lived at No. 1; No. 2 was 
at one time the French Embassy, afterwards 
occupied by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., in his 
early days; Mr. J. L. Toole lived at No. 4; and 
music-lovers will remember Mr. Dannreuther’s 
concerts at No. 12, later to become the residence 
of Mr. Melton Fisher, a.k.A. Stories are told 
relating to the eagle at the south end of the 
Square. It is said to have been presented by 
Czar Peter the Great. It is supposed to have 
been ‘“‘ picked up on the field of Waterloo, 
and given to the late Edward Orme, Esq.” 
Whatever be its origin, the occupants of the 
Square are proud of it. 

At auction, Messrs. Fox and Sons offered 
Frensham estate, near Farnham, the residence 
and 21 acres, and eleven lots were sold for 
£4,800. 

Bournemouth sales by Messrs. Fox and 
Sons include Glenmore Cottage, East Avenue, 
for £2,275; and another property in Talbot 
Woods, Eastwood, East Avenue, for £2,600. 

Messrs. Norris and Duval were recently 
instrumental in selling Lockleys estate, Welwyn, 
with mansion, farm and land (intersected by 
Welwyn By-pass), about 680 acres, to Welwyn 
Garden City, Limited. 

A member of the Fell and Rock Climbing 
Club of the English Lake District has pur- 
chased Chapel House Farm, at Borrowdale, 
near Keswick, for £2,250, to preserve it unbuilt 
on. ARBITER. 
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Chis England... 











Durlston Head, Dorset 


- IVE me the Channel for twelve hours and England has had 
her day,”’ said Napoleon. The watch and ward we keep upon 

our narrow seas has given us eight hundred years of inward peace— 
calm minds in homestead and warehouse, slow built customs in our 
way of life. To these we are faithful as is our wont, whether it be 
a Lord Mayor’s Show or a well-brewed glass of beer. And if, as 
a name, Worthington was yet young when “ Boney ”’ lay on the heights 
of Boulogne, as a beer it was already esteemed for being in the grand 


tradition of English brewing. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO.7:LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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NEW CARS TESTED: LVI.—THE NEW 22 HP. 


WAS particularly interested when I 

was asked recently to try one of the 

new small V 8s with the 22 h.p. engine, 

as I am particularly well acquainted 

with the larger V8 with the 30 h.p. 
engine, one of the latest models of which 
I am driving continually. 

There are, of course, few cars in the 
world that can surpass the larger Ford V 8 
for performance at any price, and, naturally, 
I did not expect the smaller-engined car 
to come up to its standard; but I was 
agreeably surprised at the excellent showing 
it made even against its larger stable com- 
panion. It has not, of course, got quite 
the “‘ punch ” of the bigger-engined car ; 
but if really good performance is required, 
a freer use of the gear box will produce 
surprising results, and, indeed, this car is 
an excellent intermediate model between 
the 10 h.p. de luxe Ford and the largest V 8. 
It has something of the handiness of the 
smaller car, with something of the roomi- 
ness and power of the larger one. At present 
it is only made with a touring type of four- 
door saloon body, and for £210 it presents 
just as remarkable value as the other models 
from the Dagenham works. 

It is not, of course, just a Ford V 8 with 
a smaller engine, but engine and chassis 
are designed to go together, and an appreci- 
able amount of weight has been saved, to 
make up for the smaller power output of 
the engine. 

The whole design shows much 
ingenuity, and in particular this is 
applied to the coachwork of the 
touring saloon, which is surprisingly 
roomy without making the car at all 
large. In addition, the occupants 
sit well within the wheelbase, the 
back seat being well forward of the 
rear axle. There is not, of course, 
so much leg room for the occupants 


of the back seat as in the larger 
model, but there is an amazing 
amount of width, and it is really 


possible to seat three people side 
by side on both the seats in com- 
fort. Additional leg room is pro- 
vided for the occupants of the back 
seats by making it possible for them 
to get their feet under the front seat. 

The eight-cylinder engine is very 





THE NEW FORD V 8 WITH THE 
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Specification 

Eight-cylinder V type engine with 
blocks of cylinders at 90’, 66.04mm. bore 
by 81.28mm. stroke. Capacity, 2,226.9 
c.c. £16 10s. tax. Side valves operated 
from one cam shaft. Coil ignition with 
automatic advance. Three-speed gear 
box with central lever. Weight of car 


empty, 24cwt. Over-all length, 14ft. 
stins. Touring saloon, £210. 
Performance 
Tapley Meter.—Maximum pull on 


top gear of 4.55 to 1, 20olb. per ton, 
equal to climbing gradient of 1 in 11.1 
at steady speed. Maximum pull on 
second gear of 7.30 to 1, 340lb. per ton, 
equal to gradient of 1 in 6.5. Bottom 


gear ratio, 12.9 to 1. Accelerating pull 
on top gear, 180lb. per ton, equal to 
acceleration from 10 to 30 m.p.h. in 
11.1Secs. 

Speedometer.—Top gear, 10 to 30 
m.p.h. in r1secs., and 10 to 60 m.p.h. 


Standing 50 m.p.h. through 
Standing 60 m.p.h. 


in 31sSecs. 
gears in 14 2-5secs. 
in 25secs. 
Brakes 

Mechanically operated internal ex- 
panding on all four wheels by pedal. 
Central hand brake lever works on back 
wheels only. Ferodo Tapley meter on 
wet tarred surface, 75 per cent. Stop 
in 174ft. from 20 m.p.h., 41ft. from 
30 m.p.h., and 11oft. from 50 m.p.h. 
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FORD V 8 SALOON 
flexible, and the top-gear acceleration is 
good ; but second is an ideal gear, and 


changes can be made very quietly and 
quickly with the aid of the synchro-mesh 
mechanism. It is possible to reach about 
50 m.p.h. on this gear, and really fast 
get-aways can be made on it. 

The road holding and springing are 
excellent, the springs being of the well 
known Ford transverse type, with double- 
acting shock absorbers on both axles. The 
whole feel of the car at speed is very 
pleasant, though I should prefer the 
steering a little higher geared, as rather a 
lot of armwork is required on twisty roads, 
while at speed it would be difficult to 
correct for sudden emergencies. The 
springing is just as good on really rough 
surfaces as on good ones. 

The brakes are also good, being light 
and powerful, while the visibility is quite 
good. The streamline shape of the body 
does not hamper the passengers to any extent, 
and it would seem to offer but little head 
resistance, as on one of the days on which 
I carried out my tests a really terrific gale 
was blowing, but the performance down- 
wind was surprisingly little better than 
that up-wind. In addition there was com- 
plete absence of wind roar at high speeds. 

The maximum speed of the car was 
about 75 m.p.h. and a good cruising speed 
was between 55 and 60 m.p.h., which could 
be kept up indefinitely. Up to 40 
m.p.h. the engine was extremely 
silent on top gear, but above this a 
certain amount of roar was notice- 
able, but not to a marked extent. 
Second gear was perfectly quiet. 
The clutch was pleasant, and very 
light pedal pressure was required at 
low speeds, the tension being in- 
creased by centrifugal force as the 
speed of the car increased. 

The engine details are neat and 
easily accessible, most of the im- 
portant points being above the 
engine, and can be reached directly 
the roof of the bonnet or engine 
compartment is raised. ‘The whole 
arrangement is, in fact, very remin- 
iscent of the associated car, the 
Lincoln Zephyr with its V 12 
engine. 





ENGINE ABOVE 
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COMPLETELY EQUIPPED, AS ILLUSTRATED, £210, AT WORKS 


Thenew FORD V-8 (£16.10s.T ax) 


For a generation the word “ Ford” has meant 
utility, efficiency, economy harnessed. Curious, 
then, that it should have been left to Ford to 
create the super-luxury multi-cylinder car; but 
just as well, because a long, arduous apprenticeship 
devoted to utility has given to this New Dagenham 
Built V-8 all the dependability and inexpensive- 
ness, of purchase, running and main- 
tenance, associated with the name of Ford 
through thirty years and more. 

In the result we find a car of brilliant 


acceleration, high average speeds without 





excessive maxima, faultless performance all-round, 
plus extreme lowness of cost in every way. 

You have to see, examine, at close range, test on 
the road, this New Ford V-8, to realise how fine, 
handsome, dependable—and, above all, how 
economical, a car it is. 

Do that; weigh it in the balance. You will 
not find it wanting, and every 
Authorised Ford Dealer simply loves 
to watch your amazement, hear your 
praise, of something entirely new in 


motor cars. 


‘“* There Is No Comparison !” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT ST., W.1 
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ON THE SNOWFIELDS OF NORWAY 


HE sleigh bells are sounding in 
Norway. Waterfalls have frozen, 
the mountain lakes and the narrow 
heads of the fjords are stiffened in 
Each day the snows lie deeper 
over the land. Winter is in, and the Nor- 
wegian snowfields are set for the four 
months of the finest winter sport known 
in Europe. 

There is a nimbus of drama and 
romance over Norwegian winter sports 
that distinguishes them from those of every 
other snow-land. The reason is that in 
Norway ski-ing is a normal aspect of winter 
life and not merely a pleasant game to be 
played on the nursery slopes before a 
cosmopolitan hotel. 

Once the snows have blanketed moun- 
tain plateau and forest track, and trans- 
formed the frozen lakes into huge arena-like 
expanses of glittering white, folk in Norway 
take naturally to their skis. Small children 
swish downhill to do their mother’s shop- 
ping, turn a masterly Telemark before the 
door of the /andhandleri (the village store), 
fill their rucksack, and streak off again, 
herring-boning up the slope to their little 
wooden home on the edge of the forest. 
Plump country dames and blonde peasant 
beauties go to church on skis, and some- 
times one may meet a country wedding 
procession in some upland valley, with the 
bride and bridegroom driving in a decorated 
sleigh and the whole company of guests 
following in other sleighs and on their skis. 

In such settings, where ski-ing has a 
background of picturesque reality, the 
purely sport element gains an added 
interest, and the winter holiday is enjoyed 
amid a local colour that is lacking in winter 
sports areas where the superficial and stac- 
cato note of fashion and of being in the 
social limelight is dominant. 

The North Sea can be crossed in 
twenty-one hours now, and at Bergen 
the coaches of the trans-mountain train to 
Oslo are waiting alongside the ship at its 
arrival. Some of the best winter sports 
centres of Norway lie along this route 


ice. 





COMPETITORS IN A SLALOM 
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A WINTER SCENE IN 


over the mountains to the capital. In its 
journey of three hundred miles, the train 
climbs to over 4,o0oft., high into the region 
of the perpetual snows. 

At Finse, the highest station of the line, 
the ski-ing season lasts until the middle 
of May. Snow depth varies from three 
to eight feet, and is of that smooth, crisp, 
elastic quality that makes the perfect ski 
terrain. Behind the hotel towers the 
Finsenut peak, whose slopes give a variety 
of fine runs in every direction. Finse also 
has an enclosed skating rink of natural ice. 

Geilo, another popular /dézfjell station 
on the line, stands just below the 3,oooft. 
level. Some of the runs from here lie 
through attractive, lightly wooded country, 
climbing gently to the vast open snowfields 
above the tree line. Myrdal and Mjé!fjell 
are two other gcod centres at rather lower 
levels, where there are 
hotels and chalet-huts. 
Actually, one cannot go 
wrong in choosing any 
upland resort along the 
Bergen-Oslo railway. 

Norway’s sub-Arctic 
position gives a won- 
derful brilliance of sun- 
shine in the southern 
parts of the country 
during the winter. 
The December sun- 
shine averages six to 
seven hours. By the 
middle of March the 
brilliant northern sun 
is giving fifteen hours 
of daylight, which has 
increased to twenty 
hours by the beginning 
of May. 

The snowfields of 
the Dovrefjell moun- 
tains are reached by 
the Dovre railway, 
which runs northwards 
from Oslo to the city 
of Trondhjem. Here 
Fefor, Dombias and 
Hjerkinn are well 
equipped with hotels, 
and Opdal and Fokstua 
are also very attractive 
places. The mountain 
scenery is magnificent, 
the great summits 
being ranged round 
all the horizons. 

It is the formation 
of the Norwegian 
mountains that makes 
the country such a 
paramount winter 


NORWAY 


sports area. Unlike the jagged, dangerously 
precipitous Alps, the mountains of Norway 
are rounded and undulating in their con- 
tours. ‘Topographically they form a series 
of huge rolling and dipping snowfields, 
without a break in their continuity. 

Norway is the only country in Europe 
where one can journey on skis for several 
days on end in safety, spending the nights 
in the hospices and huts of the Norwegian 
Tourist Association. For longer ski tours 
a guide is, of course, advisable. But the 
routes over the snowfields and through the 
forests are marked with stone cairns and 
by trees painted with blue bands. 

Life in these little mountain refuges 
is delightfully simple and comradely. In 
some of the larger ones there is a resident 
housekeeper, who can provide meals. But 
where one’s route lies along a string cf 
smaller huts, one must carry one’s own focd 
in the rucksack. At the end of the day’s 
run those who have reached a particular 
hut light the stove in the living-room and 
prepare for a cheerful evening within its 
stout log walls. Coffee is cooked, appetising 
dishes produced out of tins and warmed 
up over a fire’ Someone is sure to have a 
concertina. 

Oslo, the Norwegian capital, does not 
officially regard itself as a winter sports 
centre. But actually it is a very good place to 
choose as a base in which to stay and com- 
bine the life of one of the most charming 
cities in Europe with ski-ing and tobogganing 
end skating in the neighbourhood. 

In twenty minutes, from the centre of 
Oslo one can reach, by electric train, the 
forest-covered heights above the city, 
through which run so many snow paths 
to the lower levels. There are some charm- 
ing restaurants, built in the old Norwegian 
style of massive logs, which can be made 
objectives for a ski trip, and at night one 
can be back in the city again, to dance or 
go to the theatre. 

Oslo is about thirty-eight hours from 
Newcastle by the steamers of the Fred. 
Olsen Line, and the last twelve hours of 
the trip are of particular interest in that 
the route lies along the southern coast of 
Norway and through the protected waters 
of the great Oslo Fjord. 

For a toboggan run Oslo has the 
famous ‘ Korketrekkeren’’ (Corkscrew), 
which starts high above the city on the 
forest edge and runs in dizzy sweeps and 
curves to the tramlines of the outer suburbs. 
There are also many fine skating rinks. 

At Holmenkollen, just outside Oslo, 
the national ski-jumping contests take place 
every February, at which the greatest experts 
in the world compete for a trophy presented 
by King Haakon. GEOFFREY PINNOCK. 
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HANDICRAFT 





IN THE far-off misty isles of 
the Outer Hebrides handicraft 
sull flourishes. The spinning 
wheel and the hand loom can 
still be seen at work in the 





crofters’ cottages. 

A hand-spun, hand-woven 
Harris Tweed has all the distinction of individual 
craftsmanship. It is the same type of cloth as the 
crofters first produced for their own use — the finest 
cloth in the world for resisting hard wear and weather. 

So that you can distinguish the hand-spun Harris N O R WAY 
Tweeds, the word “ Hand-spun” is stamped upon the vy, 
cloth above the Board of Trade Mark. 





Bright sunshine, blue skies, firm 
snow, hard smooth ice—the ideal 
terrain for a glorious holiday. 










BE EAD Ot eek 
HAR I | C pg DANO INCLUSIVE TOURS 
, ome wet Oe 
nn ¥ ¥ » “ £14 19s. 16 days with First-Class 
] f ee aes Sea Travel. En pension terms from 
/ ‘na 7s. 6d. per d 
a. Be . 6d. per day 
LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 7 #@ Ask your Travel Agent for Season's 
. e Erochure, or write to— 
The Trade Mark is a guarantee that the Tweed rab 
is made from pure virgin wool, spun, dyed and bt bs NORWEGIAN STATE 
finished in the Outer Hebrides, and hand-woven pe HARE fo Se. Pe aw gh a4 RAILWAYS 
by native craftsmen. Norway House, 26, Cockspur St., S.W.1 


ISSUED BY THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
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Perfect 
with Cheese.. 
Perfect 
: == ; with Butter... 
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‘Peerless’ Jim, acknowledged one of the greatest exponents of ‘ ’ j 
fistic art was born 1880. Professional from 1901. Won British PIERS of Win e 
Featherweight Championship Belt outright by three successive F | 

victories ; also European Featherweight Championship in 1912. Or aione 


Greatest fights were with Abe Attell, 1909; Spike Robson, Pal 
Moore and Fred Welsh, 1910. 

Player's No.3 is another figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, representing, as it does, a 
Cigarette of delightful mellowness and flavour, 
giving always that little extra quality so necessary 
for complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 
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A WINTER GARDEN 


HOUGH it 

may be only 

com paratively 

small in extent, 

a part of the 

garden which is 
devoted entirely to the 
cultivation of those hardy 
flowers and shrubs that 
choose the winter for 
their season of beauty 
can be a very attractive 
and pleasant place during 
the dull days from No- 
vember to March, and 
many more’ gardeners 
than do, who have the 
space, might, with con- 
siderable advantage and 
a good deal of interest to 
themselves, plan and 
plant a small area as a 
winter garden. Naturally 
enough, it is impossible 
to lay down any hard " 
and fast rules about the fhe, a oe 
arrangement of such a ’ eae, . 
garden. There are, how- y we.§ « ee 
ever, one or two points . erte eR sae 4 
worth consideration by Mp re) 
those who think enough 
of the idea to translate 
it into practice. It is 
obvious that the site 
should enjoy some shel- 
ter from the cold north 
and east winds, and as much sunshine as possible. Without ample 
protection from Arctic gales and the prevailing wind, few winter flowers 
will show themselves to perfection, and, as many of the blossoms of 
precocious shrubs are frost tender, shelter, both overhead and at the 
sides, is necessary. A belt of trees makes a useful screen, and better 
still is a close hedge of some dark evergreen, which, apart from its value 
for shelter, provides an admirable background to the flower-laden 
branches of such things as Viburnum fragrans, the witch hazels, the 
October cherry, and the Cornelian cherry. 

There is no lack of material for the furnishing of a winter garden, 
and, where space is limited, the difficulty will be to know which things 
to select and which to eschew. No one, however, should be without 
the charming member of the cherry family which reached us from 
Japan about twenty-five years ago under the name of P. Miqueliana, 
but which is now considered by authorities to be a variety of the Rosebud 
cherry, P. subhirtella, with the distinguishing name of autumnalis. 
It is rather more of a shrub than a tree, but, when properly trained, 
makes a small tree of about 15ft. or so high, with a wide-spreading 
crown of rather slender branches which are garlanded with clusters 
of semi-double, pearly white blossoms that have just the faintest infusion 
of pink, during the late autumn. Against the dull grey winter sky, 
it presents a singularly lovely picture when in bloom, and the fact that 
it continues to yield its flowers intermittently through the winter, 
checking them in cold spells and opening them on very bright days 
right on until March, when it is often as flowery as it is in November, 
makes it one of the most valuable winter shrubs which the garden can 
shelter. Another precocious treasure, half way between a shrub and 
a tree, is the Cornelian cherry, which is not a cherry at all, but one of 
the dogwoods, Cornus mas. It is not, strictly speaking, winter flowering, 
but is early enough to warrant its inclusion in a garden of winter flowers, 
being at its best in mid-February, when its naked branches are wreathed 
with a profusion of small golden yellow blossoms. 

The genus viburnum provides us with three winter-flowering 
shrubs of first-class merit. ‘The first is the old laurustinus, V. Tinus, 
an evergreen that should be repre- 
sented in any collection as much 
for its fine foliage qualities as 
for its clusters of white flowers, 
which appear a few at a time 
all through the late autumn and 
winter. Secondly there comes 
V. fragrans, one of Farrer’s best 
trophies from Kansu twenty years 
ago. This is a most desirable 
shrub that is superior to its April- 
flowering cousin, V. Carlesii, in 
that its lovely blush pink flowers 
can stand as much as_ twenty 
degrees of frost without hurt. 
There are at least two forms of 
this shrub in cultivation, and the 
one to have is that which opens 
its flowers in late October or 
November and continues to yield 
its fragrant clusters right through 
the winter. In its newer relative 
called V. grandiflorum it has a 
close rival, and, if it can be 
obtained, this recent addition to 
the race is well worth having, 
for it makes a fine, rather stiff 
and erect shrub that is always a 
joy in the winter, when its naked 
shoots carry their clusters of 
pinkish white, scented flowers 
that stand up to frost as well as 
those of its cousin. 

No less beautiful, and with 
blossoms equally resistant to frost, 
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THE LOVELY ROSY LILAC-FLOWERED RHODODENDRON PRA‘COX 
IN FULL BLOOM IN FEBRUARY 





CHARMING VIBURNUM 
clusters of pinkish white fragrant flowers are produced 
intermittently all through the winter 





come the witch hazels, a 
group of shrubs that no 
gardener planting for 
winter effect can afford to 
overlook. The best of 
the race is undoubtedly 
the Chinese Hamamelis 
mollis, which can always 
be relied on to provide a 
charming display of its 
curious _ strap - shaped, 
golden yellow flowers in 
the early days of Janu- 
ary. Its Japanese cousin, 
H. japonica, and its forms 
arborea and the distinct 
Zuccariniana, with lemon 
yellow flowers, are also 
most attractive plants, 
but they are more spread- 
ing and more tree-like in 
habit, unlike H. mollis, 
which makes a fine shrub 
up to ten feet high and 
more. 

Though the blossoms 


i we 
‘ Pa ee of the  early-flowering 
"g * ee rhododendrons do not, 
¥ oe i +s unfortunately, possess the 
Pe: ¥ aa" + same frost-resisting qual- 
‘ a , ities as those of the witch 
hazelsand the viburnums, 
they are too good to be 
neglected by those who 
have the lime-free soil to 
suit them, and who can 
provide them with some sheltered corner where they can enjoy some over- 
head protection. Those fortunate enough to have such conditions to offer 
them should try the lovely rich magenta-flowered R. mucronulatum, 
the rosy crimson R. Nobleanum, the rose-coloured Christmas Cheer 
and Early Gem, as well as the beautiful R. precox, whose rosy lilac 
blossoms are generally at their best in a normal season during late 
February and early March. The last-named, a hybrid between R. cili- 
atum and R. dauricum, is a singularly attractive and free-flowering 
shrub, and though, unfortunately, a sharp frost may ruin its beauty 
overnight, it is well worth risking in some sheltered spot. The accom- 
panying illustration shows it in its full tide of loveliness, in late February 
at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, and, incidentally, how lovely an 
ornamental flowering hedge it makes when treated in this way. 
Perhaps the most generally useful shrubby things for winter effect 
are the winter-flowering heathers, so excellent for massing in beds by 
themselves or in bold drifts along the edge of a shrub border or entrance 
drive. They are a valuable section of the heath family, indestructibly 
hardy, most accommodating in their ways, flourishing in all soils and 
situations, and affording a fine show of their rosy pink and crimson 
bells from December until April. There are several varieties to choose 
from, and with the forms of Erica carnea called King George, the 
deep-toned Vivellii, the rose pink Queen Mary, and the new Springwood 
White, which is an infinitely better thing than the old albino form of 
E. carnea, no one will go wrong, if he also adds to his list the earlier- 
flowering and taller-growing E. darleyensis, which is generally in bloom 
in November, when its dense tufts are a mass of deep rosy pink bells. 
These by no means exhaust the list of flowering shrubs that are 
available for a winter garden. Where there is room, choice can be 
extended to include the two honeysuckles, Lonicera Standishii and 
L. fragrantissima; the curious Stachyurus precox; the winter sweet, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, which, though not very showy, is well worth 
a place for its scent ; those close allies of the witch hazels, the corylopsis ; 
Garrya elliptica; the winter jasinme, Jasminum nudiflorum; and the 
old Daphne Mezereum. The last four named are all shrubs of distinct 
merit and worthy of a prominent 
place in any collection. The 
jasmine and Garrya elliptica are 
excellent for wall decoration. 
Indeed, except in the most 
favourable places, Garrya is best 
planted against a wall, as it enjoys 
a somewhat sheltered situation. 
The corylopsis, on the other hand, 
are first-rate shrubs for an open 
border, where they will afford a 
charming display of their yellow 
tassels in late February and early 
March. Shrubs with beauty 
of berry, such as Cotoneaster 
Watereri, lactea, and _ serotina, 
and all the pyracanthas, should 
also have a place, as well as 
those trees and shrubs with 
coloured stems and bark, like 
the willows, the striated barked 
maples, the birches, dogwoods, 
the white-stemmed brambles, a 
few of the barberries, and some 
of the wild roses. All these will 
add their quota of beauty to the 
winter garden, which can be fur- 
ther enriched by colonies of the 
Christmas roses, the winter helio- 
trope (where it can be kept within 
bounds), winter aconites, snow- 
drops, and many other ground- 
lings that will maintain a bright 
display until the opening days of 
the spring pageant. 
G. C. TAYLor. 
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London 


| ——— 
'LJOWARD 
OTEL 


i 
|» NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 


LONDON 


Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 
single and 17/6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple Bar 4400. 


Country and Seaside 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 

Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-world St. Peter Street. 
Facing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 





























WARMING 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 
:: DRYING PLANT :: | 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.I 
"Phone WATERLOO 4144 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 





WwW. J. UNWIN Ltd. Sweet Peas 
Seedsmen, 4 
HISTON, Garden Seeds, 
CAMBS. Gladioli, etc. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. Roses 
The Floral Farms, and 
WISBECH Herbaceous Plants 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup 

KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 





Trees, gerats. Fruit 
. Trees, Ruse Trees, 
HILLIER & SONS, Herbaceous, Alpine 
WINCHESTER. and Aquatic Plants 
Bulbs and Seeds. 



























-SUTTON’S 


Triumph Strain of 

Giant-flowered Inter- 

mediate Antirrhinums 
is the best 


Bright Yellow 
Rich Crimson 
Orange-Salmon 
Rich Pink 


each, per packet, 
1/6 & 2/6 post free 





See Sutton’s new Catalogue, 
free on request. 
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FOR CORONATION 


ANDREANUS, Yellow and Crimson 
MOONLIGHT, Creamy White - 
C. E. PEARSON, Buffand Red - 


NEWRY GOLD, Sunflower Yellow 
PRACOX, Soft Yellow - - 


D. WALPOLE, Purple and Red - 
DALLEMOREI, Soft Carmine-Purple 
CORNISH CREAM, Large Cream 

PRAECCOX ALBA, Finest White - 





HIBERNIA, Flame and Cream - 
All strong pot grown. 


Both ition 30/- 
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(AND MANY YEARS AFTERWARDS) 


YOUR GARDEN NEEDS THESE 
LOVELY BROOMS 


LORD LAMBOURNE, Crimson and Cream 3/6 


ANDREANUS PROSTRATA, Flat-growing 2/6 


Either Collection, oe * Paina and Packing 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. 
MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 


YEAR 


Owing to the remarkable popularity 
of these “ Cotswold” Loose Boxes, r=; 






- 2/6 we are able to offer them at excep- 

- 2 

” = soundly designed ; and constructed 30ft. by 12ft., 
fully in keeping with our reputation £56: 2:6. 
for superior quality—to give *!2:0:0 extra. 

- 2/6 satisfaction for years ! 

"ss 2/- tS’ asiisuro 1840 

- 3/6 

- 2/6 

- 2/6 

ai 2/- 


« 












tionally low prices. These are Single Loose Box, | 0ft. by 12ft., £16: 15: 0. Range of 3 Boxes, 

£43:0:0 Range of 4 Boxes, 40ft. 12ft., 
ia Room, 8&ft. by 12ft., for fitting up vd range. 
Prices include carriage by rail. 


Every part assembled before despatch. 






















Hobson’s specialise 
in Portable Woo 

Buildings. Send for 
List No. 28 giving 
details of other 
Loose Boxes. Ccm- 

plete Catalogue of 
Sectional Wood 
Buildings on 
request, 
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PONDS, 
RIVERS AND BROOKS [fextra packet of our There is no finer reference 


FREE 


The 1937 Edition (265,000 
SWEET PEAS copies) includes not onlyall the 

old favourites but a variety of 
FamousImperialCol- interesting novelties. It runs 
lection—8ofthe best into 144 pages, with 252 photo- 


exhibition varieties graphic illustrations and five 
25 seeds of eachand magnificent colour plates. 





INC 









Dredging and Excavating Contractors Gold Medal Sweet book for your seed buying. 
eee BASS | Pea, “Springtime,’’ Write for yourfree copy to-day 
tithes | with diagram show- —a postcard will do. Please 





ing how to grow on mention ‘“ Country Life.”’ 


Cordon re Ole DOBBIE & CO., LTD., 


Post free EDINBURGH 7 








CVS-38 








BY APPOINTMENT 


GARDEN CATALOGUE 


for 1937 and 1938 


Contains 


hibition fl 


tion and 








BENTLEY’S 


200-page 
ENCYCLOPADIC 


219 illustrations of insect 


pests, fungus diseases, lawn grasses and 
lawn weeds from special drawings and 
photographs—cultural notes on ex- 


owers ; advice on construc- 
maintenance of lawns, and 


particulars of all garden requisites. 
Send for a free copy. 


J. BENTLEY, LTD., 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 
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THE LADIES’ FIELD 


A Very Practical Two-Piece Frock 


Tunbridge 
HIS attractive-looking dress in coral-coloured angora is really a jumper suit. The tailored shirt top 
can be worn separately with tweed suits ; worn with the shirt it makes a charming house frock, and 
it would look very well under a fur coat, specially when worn with the becoming brown hat in stitched 
velvet which is also shown. Both from Miss Lucy, 9, Harewood Place, W.1 
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Larola is the famous complexion milk known the world 
over for over eighty years. Absolutely pure and free from 
gummy ingredients—which clog the pores of the skin 

Larola keeps the skin soft and beautiful. Keep Larola 
always on hand in bedroom and bathroom and use it after 
your hands have been in water. This will prevent chapped 
hands and rough skin. The daily use of Larola protects 
the complexion against red and rough skin due to exposure 

to cold wintry winds. 


Larola softens, smooths, whitens and heals—and restores 
natural beauty. The absolute purity of Larola makes it 
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the eyes. 


an ideal preparation for baby’s toilet. 


1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


“'The Art of Massage.”’ 
How to remove wrinkles and furrows. 


How to remove crowsfeet from the sides of 


Just a few minutes’ daily massage with Larola. 


“The Cult of Beauty ’’—post free on request. 


From_Chemists and Stores or 
Post Free in U.K. direct from 





BEETHAM'S 


Send for booklet— 





M. Beetham & Son, Cheltenham. 


ISELLS 





\ Special Car Park (adj. Addison Bridge) for owner-drivers only,1/- 
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smd Fun POUL 
otympin | 


GRAND HALL @ ADJ. ADDISON AD. STATION | 


BOXING DAY Dec.26 
Reserved Seats : 3/9, 6/, 8/- and 106 ‘ MONDAY Dec.28 
& Every Saturday 





Unreserved Seats : 26 
Reserved Boxes : £2. 2 0 to £4. 4. 0 
All an? include Tax and Admission to Fun Fair. 
dmission to FUN FAIR only, 1/3 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN DAILY 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Telephone : Shepherd's Bush 1240 
Seats also bookable at usual Agencies and Libraries. 
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SOLUTION to No. 36! 


The clues for this appeared in December 26th issue 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 362 





LIFE, 


30. to be given 


would be 


Begged ; 
a drink 
shorter 

31. Its sauce is Soubise 

This puzzle deals with 
those of the table. 


DOWN. 
1. You want very hard 
ones for I across 
This biblical flavour 
comes from Siena 
“Eel Slop” (anagr.)— 
potatoes are often cooked 
like this in France 


is brandy 4. What a guest’s opinion of 
6. How truffles are set in a paté the wine should be 
de foie gras 5. The Belgian sort are chicory 
g. Hock’s home in England 
10. The best way to drown a 6. Englishmen and their cook- 
herring ing are often called so 
11. What the walnuts and 7. These white wines are 
prawns must be shipped from Bordeaux 
12. These soft fabrics are the 8. The bald diner and his 
foundation of all good dinner are both this 
sauces 14. This nut reminds one of a 
13. Produces the finest lamb in facial decoration 
the market 15. Keep the pips out of this 
14. Ducks may not like it, but legal contract (rev.) 
they often are 16. He never wriggles in jelly 
17. Was this used to catch 18. Thick French soup has been 
woodcock ? purified 
19. Dish that requires a deal of 20. Delightful shock that good 
beating French cooking gives you 
22. Sparrow’s are the best eating 21. This act of cooking sounds 
24. Good trout come from this precipitous 
little Norfolk river 22. Indigestible ingredient of 
25. What maids of honour often meat 
are 23. Replies to tit-bits ? 
26. Doctors get this from sweet- 27. English bottle of French wine 
breads 28. Basis of a well known 


29. 


Where hell-broth is made ? 





oriental soup. 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CountRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Jan. 5th, 1937. 
Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this competition. 


362, COUNTRY 
and must reach this office 


The winner of Crossword No. 360 is 
Mrs. Macdonald, Grasmere, Radipole, Weymouth ; 
No. 361, Major Luard, 14, Wood Lane, Falmouth. 


and o: 


CROSSWORD No. 362. ‘‘ THE FESTIVE BOARD”’ 
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CHARMING CLOTHES FOR CRUISING 


AEGER have recently shown a very early and very interesting 
7. collection. Unusual features of the collection were 
the ‘“‘ blazers” in plain colours over printed dresses, the use of 
two different prints in the same dress—one print being some- 
times used as pockets and revers on a dress or shirt of another 
pattern ; and the natural camel-hair coats for which Jaeger 
is so famous, in all sorts of new and effective shapes, such as 
a loose collarless hip-length one with pockets, a waistcoat and cape 
in one, and a full-length waisted and full-skirted coat. A black 
tweed suit had lapels of natural camel hair and was worn with 
a cashmere jersey ; and another black suit, this time in flannel, 
was trimmed with gold braid. 


* * * 


EVILLE’S sale, which is now going on and will be continuing 

till the middle of the month, provides some wonderful oppor- 
tunities for replenishing your winter wardrobe. From tweeds to 
evening dresses, everything is reduced. Some of the bargains of 
special interest for country wear are a black and white tweed 
coat and skirt, a coat in green mixture tweed with a collar of dyed 
squirrel, and a travelling suit in brown tweed, the coat with a 
wide draped collar. Among afternoon dresses is one in Coronation 
red crépe de Chine trimmed with organdie, and one in black with 
wide revers and cuffs of red and white. | CATHARINE HAYTER. 


\ GREY MILANESE FROCK WITH 
WHITE SPOTS 


From Harrods Cruising Department 


HE beginning of January is the time of year 

when people are most prone to look at the 
entrancing advertisements in the windows of travel 
agencies, and to think longingly of cruises and sun- 
shine and thin clothes. Three stricken months of 
winter are still ahead of us in England—three months 
of tweeds and fur coats and woolly scarves ; but 
those people who are strong-minded, or lucky, enough 
to be getting away from this will want silk frocks 
and linen frocks, straw hats and flannel suits ; and 
a good place to go for them is Harrods, from whose 
cruising department the clothes come. The girl who 
is seeing the sights of Morocco in the illustration 
shown above is wearing a tailored dress of grey 
milanese with tiny white polka dots, and a collar 
and cuffs of white silk piqué. For sailing or cruising, 
the navy blue flannel trousers and Eton blue tailored 
shirt shown on the right are a very comfortable and 
good-looking get-up. I also saw at Harrods an 
unusual dress in pale blue linen with a very full 
and there was a white linen suit, very plain and ETON BLUE SHIRT, NAVY BLUE TROUSERS 


tailored, with linen buttons stitched with black. A practical outfit from Harrods 


circular skirt which fell in most becoming folds ; 
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PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES. 








DEREK 


Ts CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This Charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 


When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.1. 
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ANDRE HUGO 


qiaaasasasnvaniaaaininasacaraiainns La Maison de Confiance 
¢ Education & 
ONO OO PO 
CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. “CONWAY ” 


(Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire.) 


* HEE GARD or HOCCAHO®. | ocean 
" OF EDUCATION. 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE PERMANENT 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR STEAM 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, 
Etc. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION. WAVING 


at ey Cadets ~ —- nee 
.N.R. he course is designed primarily j ee 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the Apainless pro 
Merchant Navy and two years in the} cess jn which 
“ Conway” is accepted by the Board of ; 
Trade as one year’s sea service. Special] no electric 
attention is given to physical training and 


fitness. i heaters are 
Cadets are prepared for School Certificate 
Examination. There is a special Direct used 


Entry to the Royal Navy, by examination 
based on the curriculum of the ‘“* Conway ”’ 
and with limited competition, and also candi- CHARGES 
dates are prepared for the Navy, Army and d 
Air Foree Examination of the Civil Service} from | guinea 
Commission. Cadets can obtain the Air 
Ministry’s Private Pilot’s “A ”’ Licence and Cs) 
be instructed in Ground Engineers’ duties. 
AGE OF ADMISSION: 13 to 17 inclusive. 
Frees: £40 per term, including cost of \ 
uniform. %. 
Prospectus: from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “ Con- 
way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

OFFICES: ‘Tower Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. Secretary, ALFRED WILSON. 








EASTBOURNE. 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL {JA “LA MERVEILLEUSE "’ COIFFURE of the best quality hair 
GP Seeeres Saetarey light in weight—from 18 Gns. and fronts only from 5 Gns. 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL. 1st Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 











ANDRE HUEO 


178 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 














GREY HAIR 
BANISHED 


NO DYES, NO STAINS 


The astound- 
ing popular- 
ity of VIVA- 
TONEHAIR 
RESTORER 
has been 
achieved 
simply by 
the recom- 
mendation of 
thousands cf 
satisfied 
users. If your hair 
is grey or turning 
grey, it can be re- : 
stored to its full original colour. 
Detection is impossible, even by your 
nearest friends, as the change is 
gradual and natural. VIVATONE, 
owing to its genuine properties, not 
only restores the colour, but promotes 
growth and dispels dandruff. One of 
many satisfied users writes : 





Bath. 

I think it wouid'be ungrateful not to let you 
know how really amazed I am at the wonderful 
results I have oblained after use of your Haw 
Restorer. My hair was very grey indeed after a 
serious tllness, and I had almost given up hope 
of ever looking young again until I found 
VIVATONE. 

It is such a joy to think that the results are 
bermanent and the treatment so simple. 

Again thanking you. M.E. B. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


VIVATONE 


REGD. 
HAIR RESTORER 
Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain 
wrapper. 

Direct, or from Boots {all branches), Timothy 
White's, Taylor's Drug Stores. 
ANDRE GIRARD & CiE. (ENG.), LTD., 
Imperial Works, Ryland Road, N.W. 
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A lovely gif. 


to any country lover 


CONTAINING 25 WOODCUTS BY 

















JOHN FARLEIGH 


A COUNTRY GARDEN 


By ETHEL ARMITAGE 


Being the years round in garden and downland 


10s. 6d. 
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